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H.M, THE QUEEN, 


Furniture 


OVER 
100 
ROOMS 


One of a pair of 
old Chippendale 
Mahogany Book- 
from 
“Higham,” 
Canterbury. 
Width 4ft, llins. 


M. HARRIS & SONS | 














44 to 52 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 
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ROBERSONS 


Knightsbridge, London 
(and at 18 GRAFTON ST. W.1) 


OLD 
PANELLING 
MANTELS & 
FURNITURE 


DECORATIONS 
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SWITZERLAND 


THE GARDEN OF EUROPE. 





It has been truly said that no other country offers 
so much wonderful beauty and variety of landscape 
as Switzerland, within a comparatively small area, 
and easily accessible from England, 


The flora of Switzerland is as varied as the 
scenery. Already in Spring the lower mountain 
=| slopes are enamelled with flowers of the brightest 
hues, end as the season advances the perfumed 
invasion gradually reaches the higher altitudes. 
There is nothing more beautiful than the fields and 
pasiures of Switzerland when they are carpeted 
with Gentians, Primulas, Asemones, Soldanellas, 
Campanulas, Pansies, and other flowers. 


The SPRING and AUTUMN may be spent 
by the sunny shores of lovely lakes, sheltered from 
the cold winds; the SUMMER amid the snow-clad 
mountains with their silent glaciers and rushing 
torrents, away from the noise and heat of the plains. 


U 


THE SWISS FEDERAL RAILWAYS, 
Carlton House, 11b Regent Street, London, S.W.1, 


will be pleased to assist you in planning a visit to Switzerland, 
and supply all information you may desire. 
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W. E. HURCOMB’S 


I have often said that my Picture auctions are only in thcir 
infancy, and one must not despise the day of “Small Things.” 
I only sell Pictures, Furniture, China, Books, etc., from entirely 
private sources, and sales take place every other week. A por- 
trait of John Osborne (illustrated) sold for £3,000. 


It was the result of 
one of our 2ls. calls, 
and the owner was 
pleased at the thought 
of even £100. ‘The 
owner writes :— 


“T am very much 
obliged by your letter 
of the Ist inst., whicis 
is the first notification 
I have received that 
my picture’ has 
fetched such a won- 
derful price as three 
thousand pounds, 
This entirely unex- 
pected result is es- 
pecially. pleasing to 
me in my _ present 
circumstances and I 
wish to thank you 
and your experts for 
the particularly good 
advice you have given 
and to congratulate 
you (and myself) on 
the result.” 


JOHN OSBORNE. FRANS HALS. 


VAN GOYEN. 
This is my greatest picture success so far and prompts me lo 
reproduce a “ Van Goyen” which I could (had I been a dealer) 
have purchased for 50s., also a “ Frans Hals” at the same figure ; 
the two realised £3,700. 


Those who have faith in the old and well-known firm of 
Hurcombs, Piccadilly, W.1 (entrance, 1 Dover Street), Phone: 
Gerrard 5971-4, know that they always get a square deal. 


TRUE STORIES 
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Over a Million Cars 


on the road! 
= 


Yet the Vauxhall, specially built for to-day’s crowded 
thoroughfares, enables you to maintain 4igh average 
speed in perfect safety and marvellous comfort 


veR a million cars on Britain’s | —because it holds the road so firmly 
Ohenis' More difficult than ever that you can take corners at speeds 
to-day — the problem of how to get _ normally considered unsafe —because 
from one place to another quickly and of the marvellous protection the 
safely and in comfort, without losing famous Vauxhall brakes afford — 
time in irritating delays en route. because, with its four speeds and suit- 
Only a car expressly built to meet able gear ratios, it soars up hills like 
to-day’s driving conditions can do it! a bird . . . the Vauxhall saves you 
And that is exactly what Vauxhall minutes on every short journey — 
engineers have produced in the 1930 _ hours on a long run. 
Vauxhall. You can travel consistently faster in 
Wherever you drive it, over all a Vauxhall and yet take no risks, 
kinds of roads, the Vauxhall enables And throughout the journey you 
you to maintain a higher average speed _—_ drive in utter comfort. Steering, con- 
with greater safety and greater comfort trols, brake operation, gear-change — 
than most other cars you could name __ all are simplicity itself. 
anywhere near its Cost. People whose affairs won’t suffer 
Because of its swift acceleration delays on the road know that the 
which puts you yards ahead of most Vauxhall’s high average speed gets 
other cars as you move out of the block them more quickly to their destina- 























Cross traffic bars the road. A moment iater 
comes the signal to proceed. Ther as the stream 
begins to move —a touch of the Vauxhall's 
accelerator and you shoot away from other 
cars. For the Vauxhall can reach 20 m.p.h. 
from a standstill in less than six seconds. 





tions. People who want comfort and 
a good-looking car especially, choose 
the Vauxhall. For its graceful lines and 
luxurious interior expert judges place 
the Vauxhall among the mest beautiful 
cars on the market. And it is built 
throughout by British workmen from 
97 per cent. British materials. 

‘There are six new Vauxhall models, 
whose prices range from £495 to £695. 
All are obtainable by the G.M.A.C. 
plan of convenient payments. ‘Try one 
of them yourself! The Vauxhail dealer 
nearest you will gladly let you have a 
car to drive. Orwrite for full particulars 
to Vauxhall Sales Department, General 
Motors Limited, The Hyde, Hendon, 
London, n.w.g. Complete range of 
models on view at 174-182 Great 
Portland Street, w.1. 
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THE HURLINGHAM TWO-SEATER, £650. 


Higher compression and higher axle ratio give increased speed to this model. 
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4» - # | | SOUTH AMERICA 
EF ROYAL MAIL 


AEG. TRACE manny 


7 INHALANT : PACIFIC LINES 


quickéy and safely ends the discomfort and i ee aes BE Sgt llc psig 


danger of a cold injthe head. Breathe the - SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
germicidal vapour from your handkerchief .. PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


First thing every-morning put a drop 24 For full particulars apply to: 
of “ Vapex"’ on your handkerchief. a AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1 
P _ & ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 
Ns oi: 3 5) » E.C3 
OF Chemists, 2/- & 3/ on GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
THOMAS KERFOOT & CO.. LTDs 9 also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 


oe tes, 08 * ° . ae ° “ “ og” 
sil ise See see wee wee Sek cst tee 308 ae ae gM 


























“ And after April, when May follows, oa 
And the Whitethroat builds, and all the swallows.” 
—BROWNING. 
Spring is nature’s mating time. ‘The birds 
build their nests, the bees swarm, and the pea- NAVY MIXTURE 
cock spreads his ev’ry colour’d glory to the sun. Sedittoe; gently eéothing 
3 > 


Tennyson tells us: | gently clarifying Tobacco- 
** In the Spring a young man’s fancy lighily turns smoke, with the obligation 


to thoughts of love.” to a minimum of speech, 


: = ‘ ly gi intel. 
To all alike, after the twittering of April, comes a ‘ a. “nea aedee dee . 


the serious business of home-making and pro- 
viding for their needs of to-day and to-morrow. 
The best provision for the needs of a man’s home 
is a Life Assurance Policy—the immediate 
creation of a capital that is paid for by degrees. 
The Standard’s “* Family Provision” Policy 
gives maximum protection at minimum cost, 
together with numerous guarantees and options. 


chance they can have— 
THOMAS CARLYLE, 


Write to-day for ‘‘ Family Provision” Prospectus 
"ACA Mite 


he STANDARD [IF Ea 


ASSURANCE COMPANY Pocket Tin 


LONDON ESTABLISHED DUBLIN 2/1 
46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. ec4 1825 59 DAWSON STREET 
15a PALL MALL sw, 
HEAD OFFICE - 3 GEORCE STREET 
EDINBURGH & 





Regd. Trade Mark. 




















Sewage Purification Out at last/ 














Owners of houses from which there is a connection to a town sewer 


require to give no consideration to the problem of sewage purification; but —and better than ever 


this is not the case at country houses from which a connection to a sewer 
cannot be made, and it has been conclusively proved that the old-fashioned F 
cesspool is a nuisance and produces a liquid, septic in the same sense that We desire to apologise for the late a pearance of out 
a wound is septic, a menace to health. official guide—‘‘ Norway, Nature’s Wonderland ”—and to 
For many years, however, the bacterial system of treating sewage has inform the numerous enquireis that copies are now available. 
been proved to be effective, inoffensive, and to produce an effluent comparable Ps . P ‘ : 

to rainwater in appearance, free from smell, and so changed that it is classed The new guide is profusely illustrated and full of intef- 
as inorganic or mincral and, therefore, incapable of causing a nuisance. esting information about Norway. It gives details of in- 
The x me * a properly Senmeot bacterial scheme prevents septic expensive tours and cruises, particulars of hotels and accom- 
poisoning of ditches, water courses and water supplies modation, and many other matters of interest to every 


In every county in the country our schemes are at work giving satisfactory ; j i rwa 
results, and we can refer you to satisfied clients in every part of the country. contemplating @ holiday in No y- 2 
A Tuke & Bell Installation gives the same security to a country resident Ask your Travel Agent for a copy or write to :— 


as a municipal scheme to a person living in a town, 
OF ached NORWEGIAN STATE RAILWAYS, 


Why not write for Booklet No. 14, which gives particulars and list of users? 
Travel Bureau, Norway House, 


TUKE & BELL, LTD., ee 23b, Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 1. 
27 Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.2. | aaa 
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See this trade 
mark on 
bottle, whether 
bottled locally 
or by the 
makers. 


AS A DRINK 


_ "Golden Pippin” Cider-de-luxe is not 
just an ordinary cider, but has justified 
its claim to be in a class by itself for 
over 80 years. 

It is not a “mass production” brand, 
but it is a “ pedigree cider” limited to 
the: amount of vintage fruit available, 
from the pure undiluted juice of which 
alone it is made, receiving in every pro- 
cess of manufacture as much care as the 
finest Continental wines. 

Those who know “ Golden Pippin” take 
the greatest pride*in it and refuse other 
brands, 


SPECIAL SAMPLE OFFER, 


If unobtainable from your usual supplier, 
we will send you a case containing 3 doz, 
champagne pints or a 9-gallon cask for 

6, carriage paid in England and 
Wales, and we pay carriage on returned 
empties, which are charged extra _ if 
not returned within three months, 
Kindly send name and address of your 
usual retailer, 
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older 
Pippin 


CIDER - — .. 
Sole Makers 


WILLIAM EVANS & CO-LTD 4 WIDEMARSH'HEREFORD. 
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ROBIN HOOD 
“ROYAL” BOILERS 


are suitable for fixing in scullery 

or kitchen, and will give warmth 

mM every room when used in 

Conjunction with ‘ROYAL’ 
Radiators. 


Through all Heating Engineers. 


The Beeston Boiler Co., Ltd., 
Beeston, Notts. , 
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Write for Booklet. 
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Letters from be 
Mary Goodbody 


Figure and Vigour 


My dearest Elsie, 

I expect John showed you my letter—the one in 
which I showed him how to keep his manly figure 
within bounds. Well, I do hope you will see he 
takes my advice and eats Vita-Weat instead of 
ordinary bread. And you too, dear, should do 
the same, because there’s nothing like this crispy 
Vita-Weat for keeping one slim and trim and for 
making one feel happy inside. 

You know how much better I’ve been these last two 
years. I don’t know what indigestion is nowadays, 
and I’ve ten times as much vigour as I had. I put 
that down entirely to obeying Dr. Jones and taking 
Vita-Weat at every meal. You see, it Contains no 
undercooked starch; and all the goodness of the 
whole wheat is preserved in it. And it is so much 


pleasanter than any other kind of bread... . 


Vita-Weat 


RECO, 


THE BRITISH CRISPBREAD 
Cartons at 1/6 and 10d. Packets at 6d. and 2d. 


.  ~ a 
pre <4 





git 


Makers of Famous Biscuits 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


BY 
H. WILDON CARR 


Hon. D.Litt.; How, LL.D.; Fellow of University. of London, 
King’s College; Fellow of School o of hilosophy, University of 
Southern California, 


COGITANS COGITATA 


From the Foreword: “ My. previous writings have been for 
the most part expository ‘and critical attempts to indicate 
the significance of the newer theories in biology and physics 
and to appreciate some of the newer forms of idealism. 
This book I have written primarily for myself alone, that 
is, I have sought to give consistency to my thinking and 
unity to my thought.” 


Demy 8vo, Price 6/- net. 
THE FAVIL PRESS 
152 CHURCH STREET, KENSINGTON, W.8 


























British and F oreign Bible Society 
ANNUAL MEETING 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 7th, at 11 a.m. 
QUEEN’S HALL 


(Messrs. Chappell & Co., Ltd., Sole Lessees). 


CHAIRMAN : 
H.R.H. the DUKE OF GLOUCESTER, K.G. 


SPEAKERS : 
THE RIGHT HON. 


LORD FORSTER OF LEPE, 
REV. JOHN WILSON, D.D. 


(of Woolwich). 


REV. W. J. NOBLE 


(of the W.M.MS.). 


‘Admission free. Reserved seat tickets on application 
to the Bible House. 

Friends from a distance should apply to the Secretaries, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4, for vouchers 
for return tickets at a single fare and a third. 


In St. Paul’s Cathedral the annual service on behalf of the 
Society will be held on Tuesday, May 6th, at 4 p.m. 


Preacher: 
The Right Rev, E. J. Patmer, D.D., late Bishop of Bombay, 
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MAA 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER 


CONTENTS FOR MAY (abridged) —— 


The Tragedy of Palestine 
By THE RIGHT HON. LORD ST DENEAM OF 
COMBE, G.C.S.1 estes FBS. 
THE FIRST SOCIALIST BUDGET 
By the Right Hon. Sir E. HILTON YOUNG, G.B.E., 


The poy | Ciioek "By Mrs. HAMILTON M.P, 
NCE AND THE REFERENDUM 
By RICHARD JEBB 
Papa and else 4 Basolp COX 
The Housing Bull By TOWNROE 
THE END OF THE BAVAL SONFEREN NCE 
By Rear-Admiral K. G. B. DEWAR, C.B.E. 
Radium: al Growth in Fasonst Mh ise’ 
By SIDNEY R USS, D.Sc. (Professor of 
Physics, The Middlesex Hospital) 
Wireless Music By LENNOX BERKELEY and 
AJO . E RAVEN-HART 
E SUGAR ohie 


TH 
By The Right Hon. W. ORMSBY> GORE, M.P. 
The Horrors of Gocd Plain Cookin 
By SIR FRANCIS COLCHESTER- WEMYSS, K.B.E, 


Arthur James Balfour: Some Personal Reminiscences 
By THE HON. MRS. ALFRED LYTTELTON, G.B.E 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
intending Subscribers are invited to apply for a free 
Specimen copy, and particulars of a special offer. 
Annual Subscription, 36s, (Prepaid), post free. 


Price 3/ 
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THE EIGHTH ‘“SHAFTESBURY LECTURE” 
(under the auspices of the Shaftesbury Society & Ragged School Union) 
will be delivered by 
SIR GEORGE NEWMAN, K.C.B., LL.D., M.D. 
Subject: 

“ LORD SHAFTESBURY’S LEGACY TO THE CHILDREN OF ENGLAND.” 


ON MONDAY, 5th MAY, at 3 O'CLOCK, IN KINGSGATE 
CHAPEL, 4 SOUTHAMPTON ROW. ADMISSION FREE. 





























MAY. 1s. 6d. net. 


CORNHILL. 


Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 


POLYCHROMATA: XI.—IT IS WRITTEN By J. Leslie Mitchell 
‘THE TESTAMENT OF BEAUTY’ By Laurie Magnus 
EROS APTEROS: VERSE * By i. 
DEFEAT: A TALE OF EAST LONDON By Margaret Burne 


1857—DELHI AFTER THE STORMING “ 
By Lieut.-Gen. Sir George MacMunn, K.C.B., K.C.S.I., D.S.O. 
HIS NIGHT OF GLORY: A SHORT STORY By Allan Swinton 
THACKERAY’'S LAST HEROINE By Violet A. Simpson 
THE INTELLECTUAL AND ARTISTIC WORLD OF PARIS 
By Philip Carr 
THE WOMAN OF THE KISS: A SHORT STORY By F. H. Dorset 


SOME NORTHERN DEER FORESTS By Gilfrid Hartley 
THE WINGS OF WAR: III. OUR CRISPIN’S DAY By D. P. Capper 
INTERPRETATION REQUIRED By J. Blundun 


LITERARY ACROSTIC: No. 81 


_ LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


May, 1930. Contents: 3/6 net. 


THE NAVAL CONFERENCE aD AFTER 
y Vice-Admiral DRURY-LOWE, C.M.G, 
FIRST THOUGHTS ON THE Nit W HOUSING — _ SIMON, 


y E 
BRITISH INDUSTRY AND THE SPIRIT = DEFE “AT 
By Sir LEQ CHIOZZA MONEY 
GREECE AT TER CENTENARY By Or. WILLIAM MILLER | 
THE a REPORT b H. CHARLES WOODS 
WHY BISHOPS he Rev. CANON LACEY 
ENGLAND aND THE COMING ARAB rk DERAT ION 
he IKBAL ALI SHAH 
PAUL HEYSE, 1830-1914 By M —* Ph.D. 
RELIGIOUS TEACHING IN THE aig bond SCHOOLS 
y The Rev. A. W. HARRISON | 








| 

THE AFRICAN SLEEPING-SIC KNESS © By AFRICANUS | 
pany ACTIVITY SCHOOL IN AUSTRIA y PAULA ARNOLD | 
RANCE AND NORTH AFRICA By PERCY” CROSS STANDING | 
LiGnr RAYS IN INDUSTRY . By LEONARD V. DODDS | 
FOREIGN ~~ FAIRS By GEORGE GLASGOW | 


The Naval Conference: The Result; The Last Phase; The | 
Dénouement. The Chinese Winter. The Two Pacts. | 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT AND REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


sheneennel Office: 19 Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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| The tragedy of the boy 
who could not go 


























Visions of what might 
nave been. 


DESPAIR |! 


Please help to send, at a cost of 2/- each, 15,000 
SLUM CHILDREN for a day to the seaside or country. 
£10 pays for 100. 

500 to 600 delicate boys and girls to a Holiday Home 
| for a fortnight—cost 30/- each. £24 pays for 16. 
| Gifts should be addressed to 


The. Rev. F. W. Chudleigh, Supt. 


East End Mission 











Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 

















THE MISSIONS 
TO SEAMEN 


Offices 
11 BUCKINGHAM STREET, 
STRAND, LONDON, WC.2 


Slee ere Fe. 
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Patrons: Their Majesties the King and Queen. 
Vice-Patron: H.R.H. The Prince of IVales. 


~———_ 





President: The Earl of Athlone, K.G. 
| 
| 
Funds are urgently needed for 
extensions in Ports Overseas, such 


as HALIFAX, N.S., BEIRA, 
YOKOHAMA, etc. 


PLEASE SEND A GIFT. 


Read the Story of the Mission, “ AT 
THE SIGN OF THE FLYING 
ANGEL.” Just published, Longman’s, 
5/- net, 5/5 post free. 





This great work costs £140,000 yearly. 





STUART C. KNOX, ML.A., Secretary. 


















Pull Rubber Tab. 
This releases the 
vacuum and allows 


(166) Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-on-Tyre. (9) 





He finds “ his perfect 
Tobacco .. after 35 years’ 


smoking .. BARNEYS 
in the ‘EVERFRESH’ Tin”’ 


Here follows the friendly admission of a West Country 
Baronet. Read it . . . for therein lies the reason for the 
growth of Barneys, from a “ local’ Edinburgh Tobacco of 
a few years ago to the World-distributed Barneys of to-day; 
Barneys goodness in the first place and the generous praise and 
recommendation of the men who smoke it. 
“TI have been a pipe smoker for 35 years and have smoked very 
“many brands of tobacco, but have only recently found the 
‘perfect one, * Barneys, in the ‘EVERFRESH * Tin. 
“Clean, cool, slow-burning, sweet to the last draw, never the 
“least suspicion of harshness or * bite,” but always soft and 
mellow, with an absolutely delightful aroma, 


t 


“In fact it is Perfection, one can say no more, and you 








“undoubtedly deserve the gratitude and thanks of all who 
“smoke it. Very many congratulations.” 


All things are relative, and one man’s “ perfect 
Tobacco” may not suit another. But when you 
consider that he had smoked a pipe for 35 years, 
when we tell you we have published scores and scores 
of letters from smokers of Barneys—all spontaneous 
letters of appreciation—then you may realise how 
very good this Barneys is. 


The “ EvrrFresn” Tin keeps 
Barneys factory-fresh. It con- 
serves the inherent goodness of 
the Tobacco in spite of climatic 
change, transport difficulties, 
or varying stock-keeping. 


Until you pull the Rubber 
Tab, the “© EverFresu” 
‘in is sealed and iocked, 
preserving Barneys in all 
its original freshness and 
fragrance. 






HISS-SS ! 


Barneys (medium), Parsons 
Pleasure (mild), _Punchbowle 
(the full-strength Barneys), in 


Tin to open. the “‘EverFresu”’ Tin, 2 oz. 2/3. 
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lioliday 
CAN A DAY 


the Sunshine playground 


Whatever holiday you want this year, Canada 
offers brilliant sunshine and bracing air; a 
holiday with all the excitement of “ abroad,” yet 
among your own countryfoll and amid some of 
the world’ s most beautiful scenery. 

Plan now for a holiday tour with the Canadian 
National Railways, whose trains and hotels are 
famous for their comfort and cooking. Inde- 
pendent and conducted ‘Tours, occupying 23 days 
and upwards, at Popular Inclusive Prices from 
£58, beginning June 27th. 

GRAND 7 WEEKS ESCORTED TOUR to the Rockies 
and Pacific Coast leaves July 25th, returning via New 
York September 6th, £195 inclusive. Write for 
Booklet No, 9—TO-DAY. 


[[ANADIAN NATIONAL 


A Great Railway in a Great Land 


(Incorporated in Canada with limited liability). 
Furopean Head Office: 17-19 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W. 1. 




















* 19 James St., Liverpool. 326 Broad Street, Birmingham. 
75 Union Street, Glasgow. 14 Shakespeare St., Newcastle, . 
40 Brazenncse St., Manchester. 74 High Street, Beliast 
82 Queen Street, Cardiff. 1 Rue Scribe,. Paris, 

134 High St., Southampton, or Local Agents. 








Story & Co., Ltd. 





QUESTIONS YOU 
TO ASK now .can a 


LABOUR, MO} 
WHAT DOE 


Y WANT 


SAVE ME _ TIME, 













Please send me, post free and without any obligation 
Full information about the 1930 Household 


(a) 
Kelvinator. 
gw (b) Details of running costs and of your Deferred 
Payments Plan. 


The name of my nearest Authorized Depot. 


eeeeeneee Corer e rere cere er eres eee es see esses ee esses esses seeesessesesessssere® 


(Post in an unsealed envelope with jd. stamp to Kelvinator Limited, 
258 Gray's Inn Road, London, W.C.1.) 


KELVINATOR AUTOMATIC ELECTRICAL REFRIGERATION 
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News of the Week 


The Coal Bill in the House of Lords 








ARLIAMENT reassembled on Tuesday and the 


debate in the House of Lords was remarkable for 
a moving speech by the Lord Chancellor, Lord Sankey. 
Conditions have changed since the time when no debate 
in the House of Lords was considered to be rounded off 
until the Lord Chancellor had spoken. Till Tuesday 
Lord Sankey had not made a single speech. The 
manner of his maiden speech was that of a man concerned 
more with an ethical view of politics than with economics 
and very little concerned with the professional 
conventions of politicians. He did not hesitate to speak 
emotionally—a risky thing to do in Parliament, where 
bursts of emotion are sometimes assumed, not 
altogether unjustly, to disguise a lack of information 
or to signify that the opinions expressed are not calm, 
and consequently not practical. Lord Sankey, however, 
very successfully saved his speech from any disparage- 
ment on these grounds. His sincerity was so patent 


that it deeply impressed the House. 
* “ * “ 


There. was much in his speech which it is well worth 
while for everybody to ponder, For instance, he said ; 


The Postage on this issue is: Inland. 


“Our Continental competitors are now pressing on our heels. 
We can no longer afiord to take things easily, and we have now 
no use for slackers. If we work and stand together, if wo aro 
not divided into hostile political camps, a united effort will put 
us far in front again. Without such an effort we shall no longer 
be able to support a population already over large for our area 
and activities. Economists and calculators make the mistake of 
regarding men as mere machines. It is men, not machines, who 
have made our Empire. Let us have a truce to personal prejudices 
and party manoeuvres. It is the country that matters. Let us 
see that there is a just roward for those whose brains contribute to 
the success of the industry, a just reward for those whose savings 
have enabled it to be started and supported; a just reward to 
those who risk their very lives in working for it. That assured, 
the industry will give a just reward to the country at large.”’ 

It is impossible to read such words without regret for 
what might have been if Lord Sankey’s spirit had 
controlled from the beginning the delicate and deeply 
interesting experiment of conducting the affairs of the 


country under a Minority Government. 
* * * * 


Lord Sankey presented his case for the Coal Bill on 
the assumption that production was not likely to 
expand. This being so, it was idle, in his opinion, to 
have a cut-throat competition either national, or -inter- 
national, though great care must be taken to prevent 
every national or international monopoly from unduly 
raising the price of coal. Since the War, he said, every 
device had been tried by the British coalowners to 
regain business except a reorganization co-extensive 
with the industry. He himself had presided over the 
Royal Commission of 1919 and he had then [being alone 
in this opinion, of course] reported in favour of 
nationalization. ‘‘ Since then,” he declared, “I have 
not changed my mind. I firmly believe that nationa- 
lization is the only solution of our difficulties.” . He 
then went on to argue that, as a Minority Government 
was ‘in power, the approach to nationalization must be 
gradual. Hence, the present Bill was the best possible 


in the circumstances. 
* * * * 


The main criticism of the Bill, he pointed out, had 
been directed against four points: the method deter- 
mining the standard tonnage, the quota, the fixing 
of prices, and the levy to assist the export trade. Nothing 
had been suggested which could take their place. “* These 
proposals have been approved by some of the best 
brains among the coalowners [in the Five Counties’ 
scheme].” Amalgamation, he held, was essential, but 
it must be true, fruitful amalgamation, not the juggling 
of financiers who belong to the * Get-rich-quick Brigade.” 
He asked the House not to be misled by alarming statistics 
of the effect of the proposed reduction in hours. He 
expected that there would be some increase at first in 
the cost of production, but that would soon be remedied 
by the improved organization. “ Your right to reject 
the Bill is beyond dispute, but your wisdom will probably 
persuade you not to do so on second reading, nor in 
Committee without submitting alternative suggestions.” 

: * * * * 

Lord Londonderry agreed with Lord Sankey that 
rejection would mean chaos, but he thought that statutory 
reorganization might defeat a better kind of reorganiza- 
tion. Lord Melchett confirmed this criticism, and 
declared that if the Bill were passed the South Wales 
pits would have to be closed. He was not opposed to 
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compulsory amalgamation, but in his ‘opinion there 
was a good alternative to this “ dear coal Bill ”—a tariff 
on imported steel. Lord Linlithgow definitely advised 
that the Bill, which he regarded as an attack not only on 
profits but on wages should be rejected, unless compul- 
sory amalgamation was dropped and a permissive 90- 
hour fortnight was adopted. On Wednesday Lord Weir 
appealed to the Government to withdraw all the Bill for 
reconsideration, and to substitute the 90-hour fortnight 
for the 74-hour day. Lord Amulree, who supported the 
Bill, saw in the National Board a pledge of such peace as 
is now enjoyed in the railway world. Lord Hereford, a 
Yorkshire coalowner, also supported the Bill for the con- 
vineing reason that it set up for the first time an authority 
which could speak for the whole industry. When we 
write, the second reading, though assured, has not been 


taken. 
* * * * 


The Situation in India 

The disturbances at Peshawar were much the most 
serious that have occurred in India. The police would 
have been helpless unless troops had come to their 
rescue. The Times correspondent says that the troops 
behaved with exemplary restraint. Some of the Indian 
papers assert that as many as one hundred _ persons 
were killed by machine gun fire, but there is no con- 
firmation of such figures, and the coupling of them with 
such statements as that “‘ rebels were blown from British 
guns ”’——a phrase which dates back to 1857—deprives 
them of credibility. One grave incident at Peshawar 
was the disaffection of two platoons of an Indian 
battalion. The battalion has been withdrawn and an 
inquiry is proceeding. For some time business was at a 
standstill in Peshawar; no outsiders were allowed to 
enter the city ; and the European women and children 
were removed. Elsewhere women have been warned 
that they may have to be removed. All the towns near 
the restless tribesmen of the frontier are, of course, subject 


to sudden emergencies. 
* * * * 


Mr. Patel, the President of the Legislative Assembly, 
has resigned. In a rather patronizing letter to the 
Viceroy he said, ‘“‘ My people are engaged in a life-and- 
death struggle for freedom. At such a juncture my 
proper place is with my countrymen, with whom I have 
decided to stand shoulder to shoulder.” Lord Irwin 
in accepting the resignation pointed out that Mr. Patel’s 
statement that it was he who had influenced the Govern- 
ment to remedy the wrong in connexion with the Bardoli 
land taxes was unfounded. “I can only hope,” the 
Viceroy said, “ that you and those with whom you are 
to be openly associated may come to realize how grave 
a wrong you do to India by rejecting the way of peace 
that lies open through free conferences with His Majesty’s 
Government, in order to encourage your countrymen to 
deliberate and dangerous defianee of the law.” 

* a * * 

Last Sunday the Viceroy promulgated an important 
ordinance for the better control of the Press. He has 
in effect revived the Press Act of 1910 with additions. 
He was careful to explain that there was no wish 
cither to suppress news or to stifle fair criticism 
of the Government. The only thing to be penalized 
was the deliberate preaching of sedition. He has taken 
the precaution of placing the responsibility for legal 
action on the local Governments. Some Indian news- 


papers have suspended publication on being faced with 
the demand for financial security; but suspensions seem 
to be due less to inability to find the relatively small sums 
than to a desire to make dramatic demonstrations against 
the Government. 








<< mee 


Meanwhile there are welcome signs that both the 
Moslems and the Hindu Liberals are rallying to the 
idea of finding a solution in the Round Table Conference, 
They are convinced that Mr. Gandhi’s campaign leads 
to no solution at all. The Ali brothers telegraphed 
to the Khilafat Committee at Peshawar that they were 
“greatly shocked and pained” by the disturbances, 
and expressed their hope that the Mussulmans would 
take no part in Mr. Gandhi’s “ inopportune and _ ill. 
advised movement.” Last week the Times published 
a letter from Sir Albion Banerji disputing a statement 
by the special correspondent of the Times that the 
Indian moderates had shown a want of courage. Since 
then the same correspondent has felt justified in gener. 
ously praising the courage of the Western India National 
Liberal Association in publishing a manifesto against 
civil disobedience. The Liberals at a moment of great 
passion and danger have, in fact, reaffirmed the policy 


of their Madras Conference last December. 
* * * Xk 


Herr Schober’s Diplomacy 
The Austrian Chancellor is continuing his round of 
visits to the capitals of Europe. On his way to London 
he is in Paris, where he is said to have felt his way to- 
wards a French loan. The possibility of founding 
a money market in Paris, free from political influence, 
is not improved by the French Press, which is anxious 
that the Chancellor, as a condition of French consent 
to the loan, should declare against the Anschluss, 
* * * * 
Non-German Reparations 
The agreements for non-German Reparations were 
signed in Paris on Tuesday evening. They are based on 
the settlement in principle made at the Hague, and 
relate chiefly to the debts of Hungary to her Central and 
Eastern European creditors, and to the long standing 
‘“‘optants ” question. It is gratifying to learn that the 
new Bank of International Settlements is to be asked 
to act as trustee for the creditor Powers, thus giving 
the agreements as great a stability as possible. 
* * x * 
The Croat Trial 
‘The trial of twenty-four Croats, arising out of an 
attempt to bomb a train containing State officials, is 
causing great excitement in Jugoslavia. Since one of 
the accused is Dr. Matechek, the leader of the Croat 
Peasant Party, strong political and racial feelings have 
been aroused. Dr. Matechek has, however, reccived 
offers of support from many prominent barristers in 
the Serbian parties. One of the accused, Mr. Hajeja, 
an ex-student, has practically admitted his guilt and 
substituted for a defence a diatribe against the 
Dictatorship. He pleads, nevertheless, that the bomb 
was intended only to stop the train and not to hurt 
anyone. Under a Dictatorship there is a constant 
danger of what a Chinese General recently described as 
‘““an inexperienced method of parliamentary change” 
—civil war. 
* * ** # 
The Egyptian Treaty 
On Monday when the Anglo-Egyptian negotiations 
were to have been resumed the Egyptian delegation 
asked for a postponement as an expected courier from 
Egypt had not arrived. It is hoped to resume the dis- 
cussion next Monday but opinion in Cairo in favour 
of the Treaty has apparently cooled a little. The 
strong hopes of a settlement before Easter were dis- 
appointed because the Egyptians unexpectedly made 
demands in regard to the Sudan which Mr. Henderson 
could not possibly satisfy. According to the London 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian they asked 
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for the appointment of half the officers in the Sudan 

Administration and the right of unlimited immigration, 
* * * * 

National Health Insurance 

In the House of Commons on Tuesday, Mr. Greenwood 
explained the work of the Ministry of Health. The 
most remarkable fact laid before the House was the 
serious increase of the claims for benefit under the 
National Health Insurance Scheme as shown in the 
Actuary’s Report. Mr. Greenwood recognized that 
further inquiry on this subject was necessary, and he 
stated that it was already being undertaken by 
administrative officials and the Approved Societies. 
He himself thought that the causes of the increase in 
claims were unemployment—‘ the unemployed person 
goes sick more quickly than the employed ”—the growth 
of the excellent practice of seeking advice in the early 
stages of illness, and a certain laxity of certification 
and administration. The last cause was obviously 
eradicable and he contemplated disciplinary action 
against lax practitioners. 

* * * * 

Speaking on other branches of his work, Mr. Greenwood 
acknowledged that the new Local Government Act 
was working smoothly. Nearly all the new authorities 
had been able to submit their schemes by the statutory 
date. As for the effect upon the rates, he thought 
that if local authorities spent no more than in the 
standard year the poundage would be lower. If there 
was disappointment in this respect it would be due 
to new expenditure and the exhaustion of balances by 
moribund Boards of Guardians. Mr. Greenwood also 
acknowledged that where he had substituted locally 
appointed Guardians for the Guardians appointed from 
the Civil Service by the late Government (as, for example, 
in West Ham), there had been a slight increase in costs. 
Altogether, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, as the champion 
of the Local Government Act, came by inference 
extremely well out of Mr. Greenwood’s survey. 

* X* * * 
The Government and the Price of Necessaries 

The Government are introducing a Bill to create a 
Consumers’ Council. This Council will apparently take 
the place of the Food Council and will have powers of 
compulsory investigation. It will also recommend to 
the Board of Trade maximum prices for food and fuel, 
which it would be an offence to exceed. Meanwhile 
the Food Council has directed the attention of the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade to the action of the two 
principal Societies representing the master bakers of 
London. The Council had requested the two Societies 
to present figures before they raised the price of bread, 
but the Societies instead of sending the required infor- 
mation announced their intention of raising the price 
of bread on the average by a farthing for four pounds. 
The Council estimates that if all the London bakers 
were to adopt this policy consumers would pay between 
£330,000 and £400,000 a year more for their bread. 
The master bakers may have an answer, but they have 
given neither the Food Council nor the public any means 
of knowing what it is. They propose to alter the scale 
which has stood for four years and this without any 
consultation whatever with the Food Council. The 
Council has pointed out that all its work will be nullified 
unless powers are given either to it, or to any body 


succeeding it, to deal with such a situation. 
X* ee 


The Profession of Commerce 

On Monday a new and important enterprise in the 
building up of “the profession of commerce” was 
started in London, Lord Luke gave details of a brief 


Intensive Business Course, devised by some of our most 
far-sighted educationists and business heads, for bridging 
the gap between academic and business life. A house 
in Marlborough Gate, overlooking the Park, has been 
taken and the course will meet the needs of those leaving 
Public Schools as well as the Universities. In this 
context we note that Mr. Francis W. Goodenough 
returned to the attack on inefficient British salesmanship 
in his speech at the annual dinner of the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce on Friday, April 25th (attended 
also by members of the University). He insisted on 
the necessity for the constant interpenetration of the 
influences of the market place and the study. 
os ca * * 

We publish elsewhere a letter from an Englishman abroad 
on the familiar deficiency of our marketing organization 
—a deficiency which is the principal reason for the slow 
recovery of our export trade. This urgent need for 
scientific marketing was emphasized by Sir William 
Crawford in a letter to the Daily Telegraph on Monday. 
He put in a plea for home trade which, he said, is 
“five or six times as great as our export trade... . 
In their navigation of the home market our manu- 
facturers are still scarcely better served than were our 
sea captains before the days of charts and compasses.” 
He suggests that Government Departments should 


‘publish statistics of the monthly output in the various 


industries (other than coal, iron, steel, &c.) of 
consumption and of income. Can we hope for an extension 
of the present activities of the Economie Advisory 
Council to link up the development of home trade with 
the work of the Department of Overseas Trade ? 

*” * a * 
National Cotton Week 

Next week the wholesale and retail drapery trades 
will concentrate their efforts on interesting the public 
in Manchester cotton fabrics. It is certain that the 
fabrics and designs displayed will surprise those who 
generally look abroad for anything particularly striking. 
It is satisfactory that the industry is at last learning 
something from American methods. Although the 
products of Manchester have long been unsurpassed, 
only a few firms have tried to bring their excellence to 
the knowledge of the consumers in this country. We 
wish this promising movement every possible success. 

* * * * 
Sport 

Last Saturday, in the Cup Final at Wembley, Arsenal 
defeated Huddersfield Town by two geals to nil 
—a somewhat lucky victory due to the London 
team’s ability to take their chances in front of 
goal. This was only the third time that a London 
team had won the Cup. The last London winners were 
Tottenham Hotspur in 1921. The attendance was 92,000, 
including the King, the Duke of York, and some of the 
Australian cricketers. And the excitement was spread 
among one knows not how many more thousands by the 
service of the B.B.C. The British lawn tennis victory 
at Queen’s Club on the same day was very satisfactory, and 
rather unexpected. Mr. H. W. Austin was in his best form 
in beating Dr. Prenn. The new recruit to the British team, 
Mr. H. G. N. Lee, rose to the occasion in beating the weary 
and worried Dr. Landmann. 

* . * * 

Bank Rate, 34 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. on 
March 20th, 1930. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 1013; on Wednesday week, 103}; a year ago, 
100}x.d.; Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 894; 
on Wednesday week, 90}; a year ago, 88}. Conversion Loan 
(34 per cent.) was oa Wednesday 77; on Wednesday week, 
77; @ year ago, 77}. 
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The Position of the Government 


TYNHE future of the present Parliament, though still 

vague enough, can be discerned much more clearly 
than was possible a few weeks ago. The Prime Minister 
when he took office spoke so consciously as the repre- 
sentative of a Minority Government that he threw out a 
hint that business might be conducted in the manner of 
a Council of State. The two Parties of the Opposition 
might well have made the economic adversities of the 
nation the justification for refining upon that suggestion 
and causing the Government to confine themselves more 
or less to non-controversial legislation for which there 
was plenty of room. In that case, the Unionists and 
Liberals, equally intent upon excluding “ Socialism,” 
might have entered into a working alliance with cach other, 
and there would have been a tendency for the frontier 
between them to become bleared and finally to disappear. 
Such a compact Opposition would have become the altern- 
ative to the Government when the idea of a Council of 
State had exhausted its usefulness. All this, however, did 
not happen. An equally unlikely thing happened. The 
Labour Party, having for years poured out more abuse 
upon the Liberals than upon the Unionists, discovered 
that, after all, an arrangement with the Liberals, which 
left the Unionists ‘‘ out of the picture,” was the easiest 
and most profitable plan, That arrangement is now a 
reality. 

No outside observer knows exactly what the terms of 
the bargain are, if indeed there are any explicit terms, but 
the effects of the bargain are observable every day. 
We can only guess at what has been going on. The 
principal wish of the Liberals is known to be for electoral 
reform, in order that their numerical strength in the 
country may receive a corresponding representation in 
the House of Commons. No one can deny, on the 
evidence of the figures, that the Liberals have less repre- 
sentation than is their due. They would like the work 
of the Ullswater Committee on electoral reform—of which 
very little has been heard lately—to be hastened and 
they would claim immediate action upon any recom- 
mendation that might be in their favour. Another well- 
known fact is that the Liberals ardently desire Propor- 
tional Representation. Unfortunately for them the 
Labour Party has quite a different opinion upon that 
matter. 

Proportional Representation is a charming scheme upon 
paper; it gives as nearly as possible a mathematically 
accurate representation to every Party or group in the 
country. In practice the charm disappears. In this 
country the larger constituencies would upset the intimate 
personal relations between Members of Parliament and 
the present relatively small constituencies and would 
thus detract from the sense of a direct contact between 
the elector and the House of Commons. That con- 
sideration alone would always make Proportional Repre- 
sentation unpopular for what may be called psychological 
or social reasons. But there is a much graver objection. 
Proportional Representation returns a House of Commons 
so composed that it is without any such strong dividing 
issue as has animated nearly all British Parliaments and 
has provided the Party in power with the feeling that 
it has an undoubted mandate for a particular policy. 

At the moment there is a rumour that the Government 
in their bargainings with the Liberals have not held out 
any hope of Proportional Representation and _ that 
Mr. Lloyd George is seriously thinking of being content with 
the Alternative Vote as the method of electoral reform. 
We imagine that if this rumour should prove true many 
Liberals will be aghast, They will take it to mean that 


Mr. Lloyd George is more intent upon a powerful working 
alliance in the House of Commons than upon the 
preservation of the Liberal Party. 

However that may be, the bargain between Labour 
and the Liberal Party is strong enough greatly to increase 
the Government’s expectation of life. What will the 
Government do with the time that lies before them ? 
We take it that the more the Prime Minister and Mr, 
Snowden can rely upon the Liberals, the more they will 
disregard the clamour of the Independent Labour Party, 
This means a considerable and perhaps permanent 
transformation of the “ Socialist” idea. We always 
regarded the Socialism of the Government as a myth, 
We could not believe that evolutionary Socialists like 
the Prime Minister, Mr. Snowden, Mr. Henderson, Mr, 
Thomas and Mr. Graham would court disaster with any 
Socialist policy of suddenness, or what is called cata- 
strophe ; but unfortunately for them there is a staring 
gap between their present methods and _ their pro- 
gramme in Labour and the Nation. All the schemes of 
nationalization, including State banking, described in 
that pamphlet have lapsed. Of course, there is yet 
another way of introducing Socialism. It can be intro- 
duced without nationalizing Acts, by simply taxing 
out of existence capitalists and companies which depend 
for their existence upon the renewal of their capital. 
Mr. Snowden has, however, debarred himself from this 
solution by promising not to raise taxation next year, 
In these circumstances it is evident that the Govern- 
ment’s “ Socialism ” will be no more than a series of 
measures (which the Liberals can sanction) aiming at a 
combination of public control and private enterprise. 
There are numerous examples of this combination, and 
no Party has stood aloof from them. The Liberals, 
then, will co-operate with the Government so long as 
the balance is not so far tilted towards public control 
as to jeopardize private enterprise. 

_If “ Socialism ” continues to mean no more than this, 
it will be positively an advantage from our point of 
view that the Government should stay in office at least 
till the Indian crisis has been safely passed. There 
may also, of course, be an Egyptian crisis, though this 
Seems to be unlikely. It will be safer for the nation, if 
“No” has to be said plainly on some point, that it 
should be said by a Labour Government. They will 
be assured of the support of the Opposition, whereas a 
Unionist Government would never be allowed to say 
“No ” without challenge. 

As for the present session, if the Government really 
mean to end it in July, and to start the new session in 
the autumn, they cannot hope to get through more 
than a small part of their programme. The Finance 
Bill will claim the greater share of the time. A _ very 
small selection will have to be made from the other 
Bills. There does not seem to be a chance that the 
Bill for amending the Trade Disputes Act will be 
reached. This postponement will infuriate Mr. Maxton 
and his friends, but, as we have secn, the Government 
are now in a position not to be greatly worried by that. 
Really, there are many things of far more importance, 
even from a Labour point of view, than a Bill to effect 
such changes as that payment to the Political Fund of 
a Trade Union shall be the rule rather than the exception. 
The Factories Bill will probably be once more postponed. 
The Bill for raising the school age will probably also be 
left over, with the reasonable excuse that everything 
now depends upon 4 preliminary agreement about Sir 
Charles Trevelyan’s new policy, Thus, we are left with 
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the expectation that the chief measures of the session 
will be the Slum Clearance Bill, the Road Traffic Bill 
and the Mental Treatment Bill. 

The Coal Bill, which has yet to run the gauntlet of 
the Committee stage in the House of Lords, may cause 
some Constitutional trouble if the Lords reject it. It 
js more probable, however, that the Lords will content 
themselves with amendments. The element of com- 
ulsion which the Government introduced into the Bill 
at the instigation of the Liberais has been much 


exaggerated. No Government can force firms to amal- 
gamate against their will, any more than it is possible to 
make a man work or a horse drink. A reader of the 
Bill might imagine that compulsion was really possible, 
but a moment’s reflection shows that it is not. We do 
not believe that the Lords, who for many years have not 
attempted to do more than delay legislation of very 
doubtful popularity, will feel justified in making the 
Government carry their Coal Bill—one of their major 
measures, after all—only by invoking the Parliament Act. 


Education and the Denominational Schools 


IJ\HE White Paper published by the Board of Education 

arouses strong hopes that it will be possible to 
yaise the school leaving age without much further delay 
than may be due to the congestion in Parliament: 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, the President of the Board of 
Education, let it be known last year that there was little 
hope of making the Hadow Report effective within the 
immediate future unless the non-provided or voluntary 
schools (the schools built and managed by the Church 
of England and the various Free Churches) were brought 
into the scheme of reorganization. Without them there 
would not be for a long time to come nearly enough 
buildings or teachers. He also let it be known that he 
would make no official move towards bringing in these 
schools before he could promote some friendly under- 
standing between the local education authorities, the 
managers of the non-provided schools, and the general 
body of teachers. He has received enough encourage- 
ment in this matter to feel justified in publishing his 
White Paper. 

Under the Hadow scheme primary cducation for 
children is to last from the age of five to the age of eleven. 
At the age of eleven post-primary education will begin 
and the school Jeaving age will be raised from fourteen 
to fifteen. It is casy to talk, as some people do, of 
making this scheme operative at once, and it is still 
easier to blame the Government for delay; but the 
fact is that the introduction of the scheme without 
adequate preparation would mean chaos. Sir Charles 
Trevelyan takes a common-sense course. He proposes 
(with conditions) grants of public money for denomina- 
tional schools—-grants which twenty-five years ago would 
have provokc««! furious indignation among Liberals, with 
the accompaniment of “ passive resistance ” and a willing- 
ness to go to prison rather than pay the educational 
rate for the support of some denomination which was 
not that of the passive resister himself. We always 
thought the “ religious issue ” of a gencration ago highly 
unreal, It was an issue which many sincere people, 
by contiriually brooding upon it, hypnotized themselves 
into thinking of cardinal importance. But the parents, 
who were supposed to be intensely agitated about the 


difference between the religious teaching in a provided 
school and that in a non-provided school, really knew 
very little about it. Mercifully times have changed, 
and though there will undoubtedly be some protests 
there is no sign of organized political resistance. 


It is generally recognized now that if the Hadow 
reorganization is delayed the sufferers will be the children. 
Sir Charles’s policy provides, in brief, that a local education 
authority may for the first time give a grant for the 
extension or improvement of a non-provided building. 
At present the local authority may pay, in non-provided 
schools, only for teachers’ salaries and for books, paper, 
heat, light, and so on. In return for the proposed con- 
cession the non-provided schools will hand over to the 
local education authorities the right to appoint the 
teachers, though a suflicient number of teachers must 
be able to give such denominational instruction as the 
managers can approve. It is further proposed that if 
children have to be transferred from non-provided 
schools to provided schools they may receive special 
religious instruction outside the school. This is only 
a reinforcement of a special arrangement made under 
the Act of 1902. 


It is difficult for most people who remember the con- 
troversy which raged round the Balfour Act of 1902 
to recall the exact state of mind of those undoubtedly 
earnest Nonconformists who insisted not only that 
there should be no grant of public money without public 
control—we nearly all agree in the main to that—but 
that nobody ought to be compelled to pay rates for the 
support of a sectarian faith which was not his own. 
Surely the common feeling to-day is that there is little 
cnough religion in any case and that to deprive a child 
of any Christian teaching in order that a political maxim 
may be satisfied is the last word in futile pedantry. 
It must be expected that the teachers, who have already 
made several reservations, will want to have their pro- 
fessional interests safeguarded, but we greatly hope that 
in the end Sir Charles Trevelyan’s sensible scheme for 
expediting the Hadow reorganization will receive general 
and hearty support. 


Agriculture and Wasted Transport 


{Next week we shall publish the last article in the series ‘ The 
Real Path to Prosperity,’ In the following article the writer 
argues that the present confusion of proprictary rights in private 
Wagons is a potent factor in the agricultural depression. ] 

NE of the principal causes of the decadence of 
agriculture—-but one to which farmers appear to 
attach little importance—is the high cost of transport. It 
is cheaper to transport wheat from the Middle West of 
North America to Liverpool, London, Manchester, 
Cardiff, &c., than it is to send it from most of our own 
agricultural counties to the same places! The railway: 
rate on wheat in Canada is, approximately, one farthing 





a ton per mile, and here is an example of a comparison 
with rates in the United States :— 


70 miles .. 15/-aton 
. 700 miles .. 16/7aton 


From Northamptonshire to London 
» St. Louis to New Orleans 


The- shipping freight from North America to British 
ports is about 6s. a ton, so that agriculturists in the 
St. Louis area, and at lesser distances from the coast, 
obtain a couple of shillings upwards more for their wheat 
on the London market than the Somersetshire farmer, 
owing to their lower costs of transport ! 

What happens? Millers and other wholesale dealers 
in the coastal and industrial towns obtain wheat and 
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other agricultural produce from North America, the 
Continent and other parts of the world more cheaply than 
from Scotland and the Eastern, Southern and Western 
counties. People in the coastal and industrial towns 
are thus now being largely fed on foreign instead of on 
their natural home-grown food. 

Wholesale dealers naturally purchase goods mainly from 
abroad if they can obtain them for a penny, or a fraction 
of a penny, per bag, box or crate cheaper than from 
our own countryside, as_ this saving may run into 
hundreds of pounds sterling in the course of a year. 
Only last autumn acres of cabbages were burnt or 
ploughed into the ground simply because others were 
being brought by train-ferry from the Continent to 
London more cheaply than from Worcestershire, Bedford- 
shire, &e.! Apart from the serious waste of home-grown 
food, a whole year’s labour and expenditure of British 
farmers were totally destroyed. 

The flooding of our markets with foreign produce thus 
prevents the sale—and, consequently, the production—of 
home-grown food, and creates a vast amount of unem- 
ployment and unsatisfactory wage conditions in agricul- 
ture. Wheat-growing has been rendered unprofitable ; 
country mills have been closed down because railway rates 
on flour to the coastal and industrial towns prevent suc- 
cessful competition with foreign grain, and even farmers 
close to the ports are adversely affected by heavy im- 
portations. 

Another important point is that foreign agriculturists 
—owing to lower railway charges on all their home-con- 
sumed produce, as well as on their manufactured goods, 
manures, &c.—obtain better prices in their own home 
markets than the British farmer obtains in his. Only 
their surplus produce (after meeting home requirements) 
is sent to England, and even for this they obtain better 
prices through cheaper inclusive transport costs— 
which enable them to get rid of all that they can 
produce, at the expense of the British farmer ! 

Now, the St. Louis agriculturist pays a total transport 
charge of 22s. 7d. a ton in sending his grain to London, 
Liverpool, &c., while the Somerset grower must pay 25s. 
But if the latter’s rail rate was at American and Canadian 


The New Germany 


YWFHE British visitor to Germany to-day can hardly fail 

to be impressed by the many evidences of a really 
friendly feeling for the British people and of a widespread 
interest in all things British, but the full strength of this 
feeling and of this interest, amounting at times almost 
to fascination, can be properly appreciated only by 
one who has lived for years in the country since the War, 
and mixed with all classes of the population. To the 
British resident the past ten years have presented an 
abundance of events and developments of a nature cal- 
culated to bring the conviction that the Germany of 
to-day is so greatly changed in character and aims that 
it is entitled to be called a new nation in more respects 
than in constitutional structure. 

To appreciate fully the radical change that has come 
over German sentiment it is necessary to understand the 
position before 1918. It may be said that before the 
War admirers of British ideals and institutions were con- 
fined to certain limited circles not representative of 
popular opinion, such as the landed aristocracy, whose 
interests and habits of life were not unlike those of the 
corresponding class in England, the families of a certain 
section of the middle classes whose sons and daughters 
finished their education in England, and the partially 
discredited sport circles. The working classes knew little 


ng, 





levels—about 5s. a ton—he would undersell this foreign 
grain by over 17s. a ton; and obtain 3s. a quarter mare 
for his wheat. These conditions would create an enor- 
mous demand for home-grown grain ; employment would 
be found for thousands of people on the land, and a heavy 
traflic of all classes would be placed on rail at every little 
country station, where there is practically nothing to-day, 

One of the reasons for the present exorbitant railway 
rates on agricultural produce is the privately owned 
wagon.* These vehicles convey coal, &c., from South 
Wales, the Midlands and the North to every country 
station, and must always. be returned empty instead of 
being swept out (as is done abroad) and made available 
to farmers for loading on the backward journey, A 
railway-owned wagon must now often be obtained from 
some other more or less distant point for this purpose, 
Thus two wagons make three journeys where one would 
do—trebling the charge on the farmer’s traffic. 

If, however, the private wagons were railway-owned, 
rather than allow them to return empty—and withou 
earning a penny towards covering the cost of their haulage— 
rates on agricultural traffic might easily be reduced to a 
couple of shillings a ton (20s. a truck), thus stimulating 
the farmer to cultivate his land by providing him with the 
conditions necessary to transport his commodities cheaply 
to the highly populated towns of London, South Wales, 
the Midlands and the North—and so compete success 
fully with imported foreign food. 

It will be of interest to recall that in a report to the 
London Chamber of Commerce some years ago, a famous 
legal authority on railways (the late Mr. Balfour Browne, 
K.C.) summed up the position in the following words :— 


‘*T am not exaggerating when I say that the agricultural question, 
which has been attempted to be met very ineffectively by a palliative 
Agricultural Rates Bill, is nothing else but a question of railway 


rates. E. R. B. Roperts. 


* The Report of the Committee under the Chairmanship of 
Sir Arthur Duckham on the pooling of privately-owned wagons 
proposed a gradual pooling (i.e., continuing the process of the last 
fifteen years) into 200 units. There are many who think that this 
measure of rationalization is inadequate, since with the retention 
of the two types, privately-owned and railway-owned wagons, 
the cost of operation is still duplicated. Such persons recommend 
placing all the wagons under the unified and systematic control 
of the railway companies, as in every other country. 





and Great Britain—I 


of our ways of life and habits of thought. Counting for 
little in the scheme of government, they were not inter- 
ested in international problems, and it is probable that, 
in the main, they accepted, without being unduly im- 
pressed by it, the habitual characterization by many of 
their political leaders, and indeed by many of their 
historians and philosophers who followed a fashion 
established by Kant, of the British as a nation of shop- 
keepers, of limited intellectual capacity, and unscrupulous 
and coldly selfish in their dealings with other nations. 
The total influence of British literature was also relatively 
insignificant, and considerably less than that of the Scan- 
dinavian. It may be that intellectual circles in the two 
countries were beginning to find considerable and ever- 
expanding grounds of mutual understanding, and _ that 
increasing respect for each other’s achievements in 
classical, historical, and scientific research, and in literary 
creation, was rendering closer co-operation possible, but 
this progress was almost entirely wiped out by the 
outbreak of War. 

From 1921 onwards the rate of approach to Great 
Britain was rapid. As apostles of a reconciliation more 
than superficial and based on ever-improving mutual 
understanding, places of honour must be given to Lord 
D’Abernon in Berlin and Herr Sthamer in London. 
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Their work was one of the chief factors in the creation 
of the atmosphere in which it was possible to lawnch 
the “policy of fulfilment” which formed the main 
plank in the programme of successive coalition govern- 
ments. From intercourse with all classes I can affirm 
that Lord D’Abernon enjoyed the confidence of the great 
bulk of the German people as wellas of the statesmen whom 
he so often helped in troublous times, and his excellent 
relations with the influential American Embassy increased 
the effectiveness of his work of conciliation. Another 
powerful influence at work in the service of “ Verstindi- 
gung ” was the spirit of the British régime in the Rhine- 
land. The Customs “sanctions” of 1921 were adminis- 
tered in the British zone with very little friction and 
with a minimum of disturbance to industry and com- 
merce, and the work of our Reparations officials 
throughout Germany, often under circumstances of 
extreme delicacy, increased respect for British tact and 
considerateness. 


During the humiliating days of the Ruhr Valley occupa- 
tion Germans of all classes, especially the working classes, 
were favourably impressed by the correct attitude of 
the British Government, by the friendly sympathy of 
an important section of our Press, and by the firmness 
with which order and calm were maintained in the 
Cologne zone. Nor can one acquainted with the ways of 
the German people of to-day overlook the help given 
towards the interpretation of British character by the 
band of our sportsmen connected through long years 
with German football and cricket clubs, and by visiting 
tennis and golf teams and individual players. All these 
influences combined, however, would have failed to 
achieve much had not the German mind been ready 
and waiting for their operation. Tagore was right 
when in 1921 he said that the German mind was seeking 
a new philosophy in place of militarism, and it is certain 
that the movement towards British ideals was born 
of the sense of a need of something to fill up the big gap 
left by the disappearance of the old autocratic and 
militaristic régime. 

Perhaps the most striking form in which the attraction 
of British ideals is seen in Germany to-day is in the 
realm of sport. In pre-War days sport was regarded 
with unfriendly eyes by the militarists and bureaucrats, 
who saw in it tendencies adverse to military interests, 
but to-day it has become the greatest attraction of the 
masses and the chief outlet of their surplus energies. 
Mixing with the crowds at a big Berlin football match, 
one finds that the spectators are judging the game by 
British standards. The older men will tell of the 
wonderful play of English and Scottish teams in Berlin 
before the War, of the wizardry of Bolton Wanderers 
and “the Villa,” of the speed and vigour of Newcastle 
United, or of with what pride they saw the Berlin 
“Victoria ” first beat an English team. The younger 
spectators will talk of the fast, clean games in recent 
years between Berlin teams and Cambridge University, 
the Corinthians, or the teams of the Isthmian League. 
Nor is football, though the most important, the only 
form of sport making common appeal to the two nations. 
In lawn-tennis, hockey, and other matches German teams 
like best of all to mect representatives of the Motherland 
of sport, and the spectators like to show that they can 
give just as warm a welcome and be just as impartial 
as the traditional Briton. All things considered, one is 
almost tempted to assert that of all the avenues of 
approach to an understanding of Great Britain, that 
which most appeals to the new Germany is the one 
which crosses the playing-fields. 

All who have resided long in Berlin, again, will agree 





that it is much easier to buy English newspapers there 
than to get German newspapers in London, that several 
of our more important papers are very widely read in 
Germany, and that a large number of German dailies 
devote very close attention to affairs and movements in 
our -islands and in the British Commonwealth. These 
facts are evidence of a keen desire to know as much as 
possible about us, and it was always a pleasure to note 
the popularity of our best newspapers and of a certain 
Northern weekly in particular. The work of the London 
correspondents of the German Press shows in general 
an accuracy of information and an interpretation of our 
life and character revealing keenness of insight. 


It is not easy for anyone acquainted with the great 
traditions of German literature and the pre-War tastes 
of the reading public to account for the great vogue of 
foreign, and especially of British, literature in Germany 
to-day. Foreign authors were, of course, always widely 
read, and great publishing houses like Reklam and 
Tauchnitz provided in enormous quantities cheap editions 
of the world’s classics and of current foreign literature, 
but it is to be feared that they were not read objectively, 
and that the general attitude towards foreign authors 
was determined by that tendency which Fichte declared 
to be one of the chief traits of the national character, viz., 
the taking up of ideas and promptings from abroad, not 
for their own sakes, but solely in order to attempt to 
deepen and expand them before issuing them in German 
dress. The sway of the immortals, especially of Lessing, 
Goethe, and Schiller, was complete; the nineteenth 
century had been rich enough in literary production to 
provide mental food for generations ; and the vigour of 
the modern schools of novelists and dramatists fully met 
the needs of the progressives. 


Comparing the pre-War with the present position, one 
is tempted to speak of a revolution in literary taste, so 
great is the demand for foreign literature, and so keen 
and open-minded is the approach to it. Only in the 
world of drama can native production be said to have 
held its own, and even here the greatest successes have 
been those of the most “ revolutionary ” school, led by 
men like Ernst Toller and Georg Kaiser. The tremendous 
keenness of the controversies that arise almost weekly 
over ultra-modern plays, especially those produced by 
the most advanced of producers—Erwin Piscator— 
would surprise the average English playgoer. The 
sway of Goethe is, of course, still powerful, and the 
excellence of German acting has kept alive the 
Shakespearean tradition in unfavourable — circum- 
stances. Poetry has lost much ground, and of the 
novelists the classics have lost favour, the older men 
still writing have not sustained their earlier levels and 
have failed in a measure to keep touch with the reading 
public, and the proportion of pronounced successes in 
the works of new writers is relatively small. Indeed, in 
spite of mass production and occasional brilliant successes 
scored mainly by books on entirely new lines, the German 
novel is passing through a rather barren period. Of the 
flocd of war books only two or three may be expected 
to stand the test of time. The reading public seems to 
have broken away from the old traditions of epic 
greatness, of heavy melancholy, and of pure romanticism, 
and to have lost taste for the “* depiction of the unhealthy 
soul”? so greatly loved by the realists of the closing 
years of the nineteenth century. As yet no definite 
aims in literary creation have emerged from the disorder 
and unrest into which novelists were plunged by war and 
its aftermath. Looked at from this point of view, the 
vogue of the foreign, and especially the English, novel, 
and the keen display of an objectivity hitherto foreign 
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to the German reading public, become more casy of 
understanding. 

It is always gratifying to note the abundance of 
foreign books in the shops, as it is to note the prominence 
of foreign plays in the theatre advertisement sections 
of the Press. One cannot help thinking that a nation 
so open to the reception of foreign thought is moving 
along the right lines, and the feeling is strengthened 
when on closer view one sees that this receptivity is 
really intelligent. The British observer can hardly 
fail to be impressed by the keen appreciation of the 
nimbleness of Shaw and of the creative genius of Wells 
and his pleas for a better-trained race. He may be a 
little astonished at the persistence of the Oscar Wilde 
vogue, but he cannot resist the impression that the 
great popularity of Mr. Galsworthy with the ordinary 
reading public is due solely to a keen desire to have 
pictures of English life and thought drawn by a pen that 
pleases and convinces. As to the stage, even years of 
theatre-going fail to remove the feeling that presentation 
and interpretation of foreign plays still bear too much 
of the German colouring, although in this respect one 
recovers on witnessing a performance of Journey's End 
most of the hopes that had been dashed by the manner 
in which Shaw’s The Apple Cart was at first produced. 
The great fact to be learned, however, from the attitude 
of the reading and playgoing public in contemporary 
Germany, is that she has learned to look with intelligent 
eyes beyond her borders. G. HENDERSON, 

(To be continued.) 


The Opium Policy of the 
Government of India 


[As our contributor says, the opium policy of the Government 
of India is often misrepresented. In view of the meetings of the 
Central Opium Board which opened. at Geneva on April 24th, 
it is time that public opinion over here should be instructed as to the 
actual position.—Ep. Spectator.] 


OR fifty years and more the Government of India 
has had to sustain attacks for its opium policy. In 

the nineteenth century it was attacked mainly for deriving 
large revenues from opium sold to China. That trade 
was ended by agreement with the Chinese Government 


during the decade, 1907-17, but the Government still — 


exported opium to other eastern countries and _ ports, 
and as there were scandals connected with certain sides 
of this trade, it was resolved in 1926 that the whole export 
trade in “ prepared opium ”—that is, opium prepared 
for smoking purposes—should cease in ten years. In a 
few years, therefore, India will no longer export any 
opium except for strictly medical purposes. 

But what of opium consumption in India itself? 
Opium is only smoked in a few districts in India; but 
raw opium is eaten in most parts of the country, and over 
a great part of central and western India it is administered 
to babies, to keep them quiet. This practice has increased 
alarmingly in certain industrial areas, notably the 
Bombay cotton-mills, where children up to three or 
four years of age are regularly “ doped” while their 
mothers work. 

Since 1919 only the Provincial Governments have 
drawn revenue from the sale of opixm, and they are 
now largely responsible for opium policy ; but the Central 
Government still has the duty of trying to co-ordinate 
policy. In 1924, as a result of criticism both inside 


and outside India, the Government of India asked the 
Provincial Governments for their views on three subjects : 
first, how policy could be co-ordinated so as to prevent 
smuggling from districts with a low sale-price to districts 
where the legal sale price had been raised ; secondly, how 
to deal with areas of heavy opium consumption 


includ- 


>, mae 


ing certain big cities, the Assam valley, parts of Orissa, 
pare of the Punjab, and the Godaveri delta ; thirdly; 
how to check the custom of giving opium to small children, 

The replies were published in June, 1926, together with 
a survey which embodies the most recent general state. 
ment of policy. It is clear from the replies that the 
smuggling nuisance was due mainly to the fact that opium 
is produced in certain Indian States, outside the contro] 
of the Government of India. The provinces of British 
India have raised the sale price of opium, on the principle 
of securing “maximum revenue with minimum con. 
sumption ’—a dangerous policy, as the “ maximum 
revenue ”’ is liable to loom larger in the minds of local 
officials than “minimum consumption.” The price in 
some provinces is now so high that opium growers and 
traders from the Malwa States, where the production and 
price of opium have been comparatively little controlled, 
can make huge profits from the sale of their stocks, illicitly, 
in British India. To meet this problem, and the allied 
problem of the illicit export of Malwa opium to other 
countries, an appeal was made to the Malwa Princes by 
the Viceroy in 1927, and a fresh committee was appointed 
to investigate this problem. Its report was presented 
to the Government in 1928, but it has not been published. 
Its recommendations almost certainly involve financial 
sacrifice both for the Government of India and for the 
Malwa States. The former seems to be ready to make the 
sacrifice ; the latter seem anxious to bargain with British 
India, so as to get full compensation for their losses. 

As to the “ black spots ” of heavy opium consumption, 
already Assam and Burma have introduced registration 
and rationing of consumers, with a view to prohibition 
in a few years; but policy is not consistent, and there is 
a regrettable lack of confidence between those responsible 
for the execution of the laws and the leaders of public 
opinion. In other districts further local enquiries have 
been held; all the inquiry committees have now reported ; 
and the local governments have been invited to confer 
with the Central Government at Delhi this month, when 
it may be hoped that the whole opium policy will be 
reviewed. 

The “ Resolution ” of June, 1926, dealt thus with the 
problem of “ baby-doping ” : * Education, _health- 
propaganda, and the activities of organizations for the 
promotion of child-welfare are indicated as the means 
upon which reliance must be placed for the ultimate 
eradication of this custom.” This is no doubt sound; 
and it is also doubtless true, as stated, that “ the problem 
is not one that can be solved by legislation.” But the 
matter seems to have been left in this unsatisfactory 
state for the past four years, with little effective action 
from the Provincial Governments. In country districts 
it may be that this problem can only be solved through 
the slow process of economic and educational advance. 
But in the cities, where it is most serious, much could 
be done by public authorities; there seems no reason, 
for instance, why the provision of créches should not be 
made compulsory at all mills employing women’s labour ; 
and other social welfare institutions should be fostered 
by government. It may be hoped that, at the coming 
conference, this matter will receive adequate considera- 
tion, and that concrete proposals will be adopted. 

Finally, it is essential that the Conference shouli once 
and for all abandon the hoary error, upheld by the 
unscientific Royal Commission of 1893, that “ the 
temperate exercise of” the habit of opium-eating “ has 
been pronounced by the highest authorities to be free 
from injurious effects.” This statement, repeated in the 
“ Resolution” of June, 1926, shows how deplorably 
ignorant the Delhi authorities have been of the develop- 
ment of pharmacology in recent years. Since that 
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Resolution was issued, the error has been further exposed 
by the published papers of Colonel Chopra, I.M.S., of 
the Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine ; these papers 
are based on extensive investigations in many parts of 
India. If the Government of India is to retrieve its 
character in this matter, it must recognize complete 
suppression of the use of opium for other than medical 
purposes as the final goal to be aimed at, as every other 
civilized government has recognized it long ago. And it 
must initiate more energetic advance towards that goal. 
The opium policy of the Government of India is often 
misrepresented. Some people still accuse it of exporting 
quantities of opium to China; but its export policy is 
now, in fact, almost above criticism. It is also accused 
of encouraging the consumption of opium in India in order 
to cmasculate its rebellious subjects. This is a wild 
allegation ; but until the Government is fully committed 
to opium prohibition (for other than medical purposes) 
as its ultimate goal, and until it takes the menace of baby- 
doping more seriously, it cannot escape justifiable criticism 
for its internal policy. H. G, ALEXANDER. 


The Uses of Antiquity 


\ 7 HEN I crossed the ocean and set foot in England, a 
magic potion so changed my dimensions and opened 
my eyes that I felt like Alice in Wonderland after she 
started the fashion of reducing, and I hardly know if 
it has turned me into a Lilliputian or a Brobdingnagian 
or both. That potion was antiquity. 

To a young American coming to London for the first 
time, the vast number of things to see and their great 
age are overwhelming. Especially if one comes from 
the middle western part of the United States, where 
the history of cities can be measured in decades, does 
he feel the centuries push in upon him here. One day 
the relics of antiquity stretch his mind and vision almost 
beyond belief and endurance, and the next they dwarf 
him painfully. 

I think I shall never again feel so young, so small, 
so frightfully new, as on the day I visited the British 
Museum. I limited my tour to a few rooms, but, being 
greedy, I chose the Egyptian galleries. They swallowed 
me. The colossal head of Thothmes III and the 
huge statues of Rameses II towered above me, and said 
in sepulchral tones, ‘‘ What are you? What were you, 
even twenty-five years ago? And if you are and were 
nothing, what will you be when you are as old as we?” 

What, indeed ? 

How can a young person battle with antiquity ? How 
gain from it something more creative than veneration, 
something Lappier and more inspiring than the sense 
that V'histeire, as Voltaire says, nest que le tableau des 
crimes et des malheurs ? 

I have not attempted to see London in a day, nor in 
a week, as so many of my countrymen obligingly do for 
the amusement of the English; I have tasted the potion 
slowly, visiting only one or two buildings or places each 
time. No matter to what size the ancient sights have 
reduced or expanded me, however, I have heard on all 
sides that proud but sterile remark, “ They’re old.” 

In the States there are a number of vain, near-sighted 
people who speak about their “old” families. Their 
self-consciousness about oldness betrays their newness. 
It would seem that the English might have outgrown 
that consciousness. But no—‘S The Tower of London, 
that Sheraton chair you’re sitting on, these trees, his 
title—they’re very old.” 

True, my friends, I see they are old—how can I help 
seeing it ?—and I am overwhelmed by their oldness— 
but what of it? Is their age the reason that you show 





them to me? What do they mean to you? What is 
the message that these ancient walls and arched roofs 
have kept for us through these centuries ? 

What lovers of history might do to-day is to tell us 
what the old things have to do with the twentieth century. 
If they did, they would possess those antiquities more 
truly, and, at the same time, perhaps, reawake the creative 
spirit which made the churches and houses and paintings 
of their forefathers so wondrous. 

It is not enough to point to a Roman road and say, 
“This is almost two thousand years old.” We do not 
count a man’s years until he has nothing else to count. 
Say, rather, “‘ Hundreds of generations of men have 
paved this road with history—fought here, driven their 
humble vegetable carts along it aud slowly evolved their 
civilization. Look here, young person, what can you 
do as good? Can you build channels of international 
communication and understanding and fight battles 
against commercialism and standardization that will, in 
their way, equal these old things ? ” 

Some ancient places there are which say this for you, 
whose grandeur cries aloud the greatness and efforts 
of the men who created them, and at the same time urges 
men to think of building as great and as beautiful things 
to-day. Happy is the stranger who can find these 
places by himself, and love them because their beauty 
and sincerity speak to his heart, and not beeause a guide, 
a book or a friend has told him he ought to admire them. 

There are two old buildings in London to which I 
have come, quite by myself, that have been so filled 
with the spirit of the men who created and used them, 
that their antiquity seemed an animated force. 

The first was the little church St. Mary-le-Strand. 
I came to it late one afternoon after a long walk. The 
sight of the Horse Guards and too many buildings 
reserved for a noble few while the ragged many walked by 
in the cold had, I am afraid, raised a little fever of 
democratic contempt within me, and too many “ forests 
of stone” sighing with history had given me a chill of 
self-unimportance. 

I went into the church, frankly, to rest. I did not 
try to read a guide-book or to remember when the 
church was built; I just sat still with clasped hands 
and vacant eves, and thought of nothing at all. The 
dim light, the faint wreaths of incense, the simplicity | 
of the tiny, high-roofed room, were exquisitely restful, 
and from the shadows the spirit of the church came 
whispering. 

** Peace, peace,” it cried, “* and courage ! Two hundred 
vears and more men have come here, feeling the same 
great universal need of rest and meditation. Because 
this church was near and humble, it filled a place in 
their lives, and they let it stand and grow old, and built 
their avenues of trade around it, rather than disturb it. 
Within these walls we claim you as part of all the men 
who have come, like you, to find a moment’s rest, and 
then gone out to build a greater England.” 

There is another place—and that is Westminster Hall. 

I went one Saturday, to see the Palace of Westminster, 
as a faithful visitor should. I should not say that 
it left me cold, for that was my own fault—I went in 
feeling chilly. Here not antiquity but elaborateness 
overwhelmed me—elaborateness and brilliance. I felt 
as if all those intricate carvings, paintings, tiled floors 
and statues in the niches had been too consciously 
created. The spirit of their antiquity did not seem 
genuine. There is a beauty and universality about all 
great art and architecture which even the ordinary 
person can understand and be stirred by and feel he 
shares in, and this I did not sense. 

Disappointed, I turned to leave, I passed through 
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St. Stephen’s Hall, and where that grand, wide flight 
of marble steps descends to the Great Hall I stood 
and looked into the arched roof and felt a flood of awe 
arise within me. All my disappointment and uneasiness 
melted away; those shadowed vaults push everything 
small out of mind. Nothing distracts ; only the majesty 
and dark, worn beauty of that wonderful room are there 
to fill the heart. 

I walked along the great empty hall, and felt my 
wonder and humility grow at every step. Then I turned 
—turned and knew a blinding beauty of light and colour 
that took my breath away. Above those wide white 
steps, beyond the curve of the stone groins, is one of the 
most beautiful stained-glass windows in creation, and 
when the sun shines through it with a prismatic glow, 
it fills the hall with splendour. 

This is what I came to England to see. This is 
Antiquity alive. Here for eight hundred years men’s 
aspirations and dignity and love of beauty have gone 
into the walls and roof and that great window. Justice 
and the law are there incarnate, and centuries of struggle 
for the freedom and power and rights of men speak, in 
living voices, to those who struggle and build on to-day. 

MiLpRED Bole. 


The Coming of Njuguna 

WAS lighting my after-breakfast cigarette when 

Njuguna announced himself. He did so according 
to established East African custom by shuffling his feet 
on my verandah and uttering a deprecatory cough. This 
announcement could easily be heard because in the whole 
perimeter of my tin hut the walls do not anywhere meet 
the roof. The roof is also of tin, but is thatched on the 
outside and is supported on wattle poles. 

‘** Who is there?” I called. 

“It is I, Bwana.” The voice was unfamiliar and told 
me nothing. 

‘“You are probably right,’ I countered cautiously, 
“but what do you want ? ” 

He was, he said, Njuguna, a cook in search of work, 
and hearing that I was in need of a cook, he had come to 
fill the gap. Now, as it happened, I had sacked my cook 
the night before because the soup for the last few days 
had been flavoured with some substance which seemed 
vaguely familiar but which I could not “ place,” and 
which rendered the brew absolutely undrinkable. And 
besides that, it had recently been borne in one me that 
were I never so Colonial, I could not possibly have con- 
sumed the quantities of tea and sugar which, according to 
my grocer’s bill, I had bought in the last month. One 
day my head boy having been called in, and asked for an 
explanation, had said that he was sure “it must be the 
cook,”’ and that it was ‘‘ a very bad business.” 

I ought to have kept the key of the store-cupboard 
myself, and given out daily as much as I thought neces- 
sary. The trouble was that just then I was working 
against time to get the farm ready for planting coffee 
before the rains came. At his best, Kamau, my cook, 
was a very indifferent performer, and so when the night 
before the same revolting liquid was served up for the 
fourth time running, my patience was ended. I paid 
him, and bade him begone. News travels fast in Kenya, 
Here, the very next morning, was an applicant to 
fill his place. 

““Come in, Njuguna,” I said. The door opened and 
in he came, removing a smart line in “ Gentlemen’s 
Homburg Hattings ” from his head. In spite of being a 
Kikuyu he was good-looking and a fine specimen, tall and 
well-built, and holding himself well. A  snow-white 
shuka, or small sheet, was caught up in a knot over his 


ee 


left shoulder, and fell in graceful lines to the level of his 


knees, leaving only his left arm exposed. His right hand, ° 


enveloped by the sheet, held his hat and a slim wattle 
sapling walking -tick. He was wearing a pair of khaki 
drill shorts, and his bare legs shone like polished 
mahogany. A perfect set of teeth split the blackness 
of his face with a dazzling smile, and his eyes, too, were 
smiling as he came up the table. 

“Jambo, Bwana!” he greeted me. 

“* Jambo, Njuguna,”’ I said, returning his smile. That 
smile of his was infectious. I liked the looks of the man, 
His clothes and person were spotless, and his frank eyes 
did not flinch. Most Kikuyus smile little mechanical 
smiles. But a Kikuyu who smiles unprovoked, and with 
his eyes, although he may be a rogue, is probably a lovable 
rogue, and worth trying. 

““Give me your kipandi and any letters of recommen- 
dation,”’ I said. 

“I have only one letter besides the kipandi,”’ he said, 

First I looked at the kipandi. This is probably the 
most useful indication of character which a boy can 
produce. It is a sheet of paper issued to him through the 
Native Affairs Department on his attaining manhood 
according to the customs of his particular tribe. Without 
it he cannot get work, and, indeed, is liable to arrest if he 
travels or goes abroad after dark. 

On it are written his name and registration number, his 
father’s name, where he comes from, his tribe, clan, and 
so on. His thumb print is added. Below this information 
is a series of columns in which his various employers state 
the date on which he was engaged, in what capacity, the 
rate of monthly pay at which he started, whether he was 
given his food, and finally, the date on which he left their 
service and the rate of pay he was getting when he left. 

It is a form of monthly contract between master and 
boy, and strictly the boy cannot leave nor be dismissed 


_ before he has finished his month, though on the last day 


of the month he can go without notice. In practice, 
however, it is seldom looked on as a binding monthly 
contract, since, when a parting is indicated, the parting 
is usually by common consent. As a clue to character two 
pointers stand out. In the first place one can sce 
at a glance if the boy is one of the staying sort by 
looking at the dates of his comings and goings, and the 
probability is that a boy who has spent a long time, say, 
nine months or more, in cach situation, is satisfactory. 
In the second place, a look at the two columns of wages 
will tell at once if the former employer considered him 
worth a rise in salary. In short, the kipandi of a likely 
boy will have few entries, and such as there are will show 
a rise in salary. 

Unfortunately some boys think that the best policy 
is to get as many situations as possible lasting about a 
couple of months, with a rise of a shilling or so at the end 
of cach, and so work up to as large a salary in as short a 
time as possible. This can be donc as it is usual to start 
a boy on about a shilling more than he was getting in his 
last situation, and it is extremely rare for a boy to start 
fresh work for less, unless his finances are at a very low cbb. 

While I look at his kipandi Njuguna has tired of stand- 
ing on one leg and grinning, and now is standing on the 
other one, but still grinning. His kipandi promises well 
since he, a youngish man, has had only three or four jobs, 
and not one for less than six months. In each situation, 
too, he has been granted a rise in salary. I notice that 
in his last situation which he left after fourteen months’ 
service, he had been getting his food and 30s. a month. 
If he is anything like a good cook, I reflect, this is cheap. 

Next I picked up his. chit and read as follows :—- 


“‘ Njuguna wa Karanja has been my cook for fourteen months. 
For a Kikuyu he is a really good cook in that he is scrupulously 
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clean, punctual, cheerful, and takes a pride in serving up food 
appetisingly. He does not drink but is, I fear, an incorrigible 
Bon Juan:° He does not steal more food than he considers abso- 
jutely necessary to keep body and soul together. He only leaves 
service because I am going to England, and I can say unhesi- 
tatingly that when I return, I will re-engage him if he is free.” 

This, indeed, was a good chit. I decided to engage 
Njuguna. After blandly demanding ten. shillings more 
than he had been getting in his last situation, and being 
equally blandly offered a shilling more, subject to incre- 
ment, he accepted and went off tu the kitchen, still 
grinning. 

‘A fortnight of culinary bliss erisued. The dishes were 
varied, well cooked, and tastefully served up. I found 
that I was consuming a more or‘less normal amount of 
tea and sugar, while the soup could not have been im- 
proved upon by Escoffier himself. The kitchen instead 
of being the dirty meeting-place of any of the cook’s 
passing friends of both sexes, became spick and span ; 
the saucepans gleamed; the range was blacked; no 
strangers were allowed in. I raised Njuguna’s wages to 
35s. 

A week elapsed when one day I noticed that half a 
pound of sugar was missing. That evening the soup had 
the same old filthy taste which it had had at the end of the 
previous dynasty. In wrath I summoned Njuguna, but 
his expression of disgust when I made him taste the soup 
was too spontaneous to have been anything but genuine. 

The next evening when it was nearly dark my garden 
boy came running to me in great excitement, and whis- 
pered hoarsely, ‘‘ Come quickly, Bwana. It’s about the 
soup!” I followed him out of the house to the kitchen. 
He crept up to a little window at the back and peeped in. 
He signed to me to draw near. I came softly and looked. 
A cup of steaming tea was on the kitchen table in one of 
my best china cups. Standing over the stock-pot was my 
head boy. With a knife he was paring a bar of blue 
mottled soap into the soup. 

In the stormy interview which followed I placed myself 
legally in the wrong. Our Government has decreed that 
the application of a strip of rhino hide to our coloured 
brothers is not to be tolerated. I behaved illegally in 
ignoring that decree; and I behaved illegally again in 
escorting the boy to his hut and searching his belongings, 
where I found two empty tins of the brand of tea which I 
drink, and three empty paper bags such as usually contain 
sugar. But let me add that the boy approved of the 
summary justice which saved him from a visit to the 
Court. The transaction therefore left us both in a happier 
mood than you might suppose. He even went on grate- 
fully to explain that the former cook, and then Njuguna, 
had refused to countenance his thefts, and to get rid of 
these conscience-stricken sources of information he had 
hit on the plan of putting soap in the soup. And now 
would I please pay him to date and let him be going ? 

Njuguna reigns supreme and is happy. He even made 
me a present of a couple of eggs the other day as a token 
of his devotion. The fact that they contained half- 
hatched chickens did not detract from the value of the 
gift. Ife knew perfectly well what was in them, It is 
the spirit that counts, Z. 


Att 


(fur Royvan Acapemy: First Impressrons.] 
Tas year’s Exhibition is rather «a memorable occasion. 
It is many years since the general level of excellence has been 
so high at Burlington House. There are two great paintings — 
the portrait of Miss Tallulah Bankhead, by Mr. Augustus John, 
R.A., and Mrs. Swinnerton’s study of Dame Millicent Fawcett, 
which, surprisingly enough, was painted about twenty years 
ago. Mr. John’s portrait quite extraordinarily dominates the 


whole wall, and appears unconscious of the pictures that elbow 
it on either side. Somehow it reminded me of an exquisite 
pink El Greco. Three other John’s are outstanding, Sir 
Gerald du Maurier, a magnificent portrait, Earl Spencer, and a 
brilliant still-life Magnolias. Mrs. Swinnerton’s remarkable 
portrait of Dame Millicent will inevitably attract a great deal 
of attention by its Rembrantesque qualities. This picture and 
Mr. John’s Miss Tallulah Bankhead take all the laurels in the 
first room, and distract attention too successfully from a 
number of first-rate paintings. 

Curiously enough, Sir William Orpen, R.A., also exhibits an 
early and very beautiful composition, Mother and Child, also 
painted about twenty years ago. This year’s Academy is 
enlivened and distinguished by several memorable Orpen 
portraits, notably those of Mr. Guy Dawber, A.R.A., Mr. 
William Tennant, and Miss White, the Principal of the Alex- 
ander College, Dublin. The study of Mr. Guy Dawber, 
surrounded by architectural drawings, is one of the best 
things in the exhibition. That born painter Mr. Philip 
Connard, R.A., shows up well, as might be expected, with his 
portrait of Sir Herbert Morgan, and his bird composition, 
Pelican Ponds. 

One of the pictures which will charm visitors to Burlington 
House most of all this year is the quiet interior scene by Sir 
John Lavery, R.A., The Chess Players. On the floor of a 
sunny room two little girls are seated, contemplating a chess 
board with serious and puzzled expressions. ‘The soft colours 
of the Persian rugs, the dresses of the children, and the subdued 
tones of the room are emphasised by the splash of sunlight 
pouring in from the garden window and the brilliant petunia 
pinks of the chair in the left corner of the picture. To the 
best of my knowledge, Sir John Lavery has never painted 
anything which has quite the same delightful qualities as this 
silent ‘‘ Conversation Piece.” His forceful psychological 
study of Lord Melchett, and the lightning sketch of 1. Alain 
Gerbauli, the famous French yachtsman, should come in for a 
good deal of considered attention. 

Dame Laura Knight, A.R.A., shows several of the “* circus ” 
pictures with which we are now so familiar, but her best 
painting is Ballet Girl and Dressmaker. Mrs. Dod Proctor’s 
Baby in long clothes and The Shy Child, a pictorial snapshot 
of a self-conscious little boy in a staring red jacket and blue 
knickers, who is posed, obviously unwillingly, against the 
background of formal terraced steps, should be noticed. The 
first of these pictures is treated with a “ primitive” lack of 
emotion which is extraordinarily impressive. Mr. Richard 
Sickert, A.R.A., unhappily, sends only one oil painting, a 
brilliant Impressionist portrait of Dr. Cobbledick. Mr. Alfred 
Munnings, R.A., contributes rather a surprising landscape 
From my Bedroom Window, which has qualities and imagina- 
tion which surpass the almost too finished excellence of his 
more familiar pictures. His landscape portrait of H.R.H, 
Princess Mary and the Earl of Harewood with the Bramham 
Moor is typical of his ordinary accomplished technique. Miss 
Joan Manning-Sanders produces no surprises. She is, how- 
ever, consistent with Zhe Chinner Family, a procession of 
children trailing along a cliff path, silhouetted against the in- 
credible colours of the Cornish sea, but her David is weak and 
disappointing. Mr. David Jaggers’ portrait of H.M. the Queen 
will quite justifiably arouse a great deal of admiration : of its 
kind—the State portrait—it is extraordinarily well done, dig- 
nified and pictorial. There are naturally a large number of 
big business and society portraits, notably the series sent by 
Sir William Llewellyn, P.R.A. 

I said that this exhibition was memorable, and it is so in 
that the standard of painting by a very great number of 
artists, many of them well-known, others comparatively un- 
familiar to the general public—few of whom it is true, are ever 
likely to set the Thames on fire—maintains such a consistent 
level of honest work and thoroughly sound technique. No 
doubt it is a very good thing, but the “ allegorical picture,” 
which has given so much unholy delight to those interested 
in serious painting in past exhibitions of Burlington House, 
has almost disappeared. .There is, however, one superb 
example which will make the unrighteous rejoice. Centred in 
a cataclysm of apparently exploding mountain peaks, an 
athletic lady is depicted, clutching a perturbed baby in her 
muscular hands. She is falling backwards from a great height 

on to a large patch of prickly pear. It is, of course, allegorical. 
Davip FIncHam. 
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Gramophone Notes 


I HAVE just returned from an annual pilgrimage through the 
United States, feeling even more thankful than usual that I 
am a gramophone enthusiast. It is so pleasant to be able to 
say to one’s American friends: ‘ Still there is one modern 
invention which we use better than you do, and that is the 
gramophone!” For one thing Americans have gone over 
wholeheartedly to the electrical machines which are both 
radios and gramophones. We all remember the unpleasant 
piece of furniture mentioned in the “‘ Deserted Village,” which 
** Contrived a double debt to pay, 
A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day.” 
And we are all sure that the very duplicity of the thing pro- 
duced a bad chest of drawers and a worse bed as a necessary 
result. So it is with most of the combined radio-gramophones 
on the market; they do not give the best results if real 
musical values are desired. It is inevitable that the electric 
pick-up will ultimately drive the ordinary gramophone off the 
market, but at present only the most expensive of the new 
contrivances can compete musically with the far cheaper 
older machine. It is an interesting case of history repeating 
itself, for the old horn gramophones of 1912 gave better 
musical results than any hornless model before 1925, but 
people would not buy them because they did not like the look 
of the horn and were willing to sacrifice sound to a false idea 
of what was genteel-looking as furniture. It is worth re- 
marking in passing that there never has been a real “‘ hornless ”’ 
gramophone ; all that happened was that the disreputable 
object was folded and packed away inside a pseudo-Jacobean 
box out of sight and, unfortunately, somewhat out of hearing 
in consequence. Those who insist on having a combined 
electrical affair run the risk of being ten years out of date 
musically speaking. 

The Americans are likewise less fortunate than we in their 
records: we have all their best productions, all our own and 
the pick of the continental ones into the bargain. And in this 
context I would recommend readers to watch very carefully 
for Polydor records, a German production to be had now very 
easily in this country. The statistically minded will be inte- 
rested to know that, whereas in 1920 the U.S.A. produced 
over £830,000 of records and England £680,000, in 1928 the 
U.S.A. produced over three million pounds’ worth and England 
well over four million. In short in those eight years England 
not only increased her output sixfold, but overstepped the 
U.S.A. very considerably ; a progression rare in the statistics 
of trade in these days. A large proportion of those records 
have, of course, little to do with music, but a glance at only 
the major works which have accumulated during these three 
months makes one realise the astonishing wealth hidden in 
current discs for those who are sensible enough to learn what 
a good gramophone is and how it should be used. The music- 
lover who is a gramophobe has either only heard bad instru- 
ments or is an ass. 

Here are some of the chief additions to our library so far in 
1930. Of Brahms H.M.V. have given us the Piano Concerto 
in B flat. Op. 83, played by Arthur Rubinstein and conducted 
by Albert Coates, on five records. This is above the average 
for piano recording and can be recommended without reserve 
from the technical point of view. So also can Columbia’s five 
records of the Quartet in B flat Op. 67, played by the Lener 
Quartet, and the single record by Parlophone of the Academic 
Festival Overture. Readers should be careful to watch Parlo- 
phone lists, by the way ; their recording is consistently good, 
and apart from serious music they have a very high standard 
in lighter matters; for example, in Tangos, where their 
Canaro records are the real thing. But to return to Brahms, 
mention must be made of the H.M.V. issue of the Double 
Concerto played by Thibaud and Casals and conducted by 
Cortot ; this came out in December and is, perhaps, even 
better worth buying than any of the other Brahms records 
mentioned above. 


H.M.V. have given us all the four Chopin Ballades played 
by Cortot. Here is something sure to delight its own audience, 
though many will not be reconciled to Cortot’s piano even by 
Cortot. Of César Franck thereis the Symphony from Columbia 
and the Violin Sonata from H.M.V. The latter is played by 
Cortot and Thibaud, and if the recording is not as perfect as 


RR an 


the playing we need not grumble: everyone should get 
DB 1350, which contains the last movement. 


Other chamber music includes a Dohnanyi Quartet from 
H.M.V.—excellent recording and, of course, excellent music 
and the Mendelssohn Octet in E flat which will please even 
those who do not usually care for chamber music and are 
frightened of “‘ highbrow stuff.” Of Tchaikowsky there are 
the Fourth Symphony from Columbia and the Theme and 
Variations from Suite in G from H.M.V. The second is on 
three records and is altogether delightful ; go to your gramo- 
phone shop, hear it and buy it. The Symphony is more 
pretentious and therefore, being Tchaikowsky, not so good; 
the conductor is Mengelberg. 


And so to the moderns : Decca are a bold, courageous com- 
pany, improving rapidly and likely to join the older companies 
in importance quite soon. It was Decca who produced—not 
too successfully—Delius’ Sea Drift; they have now given 
us Facade, music by W. Walton, poems by Miss Sitwell, on 
two records. The music is flute, clarinet, saxophone, trumpet, 
*cello and percussion ; the poems are not easy to hear, but if 
they can be read from the poet’s books much fun will be had 
by all. Decca have also given us Walton’s Portsmouth 
Point, modernity-cum-folk-dance music capable of giving 
pleasure. Columbia give us Constant Lambert’s The Rio 
Grande, played by the Hallé Orchestra and sung by the St: 
Michael’s Singers ;° this also is nothing if not jolly. Finally 
—and most important of all—Mr. Arnold Bax’s Tintagel on 
three sides and Mediterranean on the fourth come from 
H.M.V. Of the first the composer says: ‘‘ The intention is 
simply to offer a tonal impression of the castle-crowned cliff 
of Tintagel, and more especially of the long distances of the 
Atlantic as seen from the cliffs of Cornwall on a sunny but not 
windless summer day. The literary and traditional associa- 
tions of the scene also enter into the scheme.” If every 
reader of the Spectator who owns a gramophone, or has a 
friend with one, would buy these two records, perhaps H.M.V. 
would make 1980 a Bax year in the same way as Columbia 
made 1929 a Delius year. We ought to have more Bax, and 
this is the way to get it. 

Joun LANGDON Davies, 


Correspondence 


A LETTER FROM Moscow. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Sir,—History is being made rapidly in the Soviet Union at 
present. A short time ago Stalin wrote an article blaming 
Communist ‘* hotheads ”’ for ‘‘ excesses”’ in the collective farm 
campaign which had caused widespread discontent amongst 
the peasants. His message was followed by a series of ad- 
ministrative orders aimed at correcting these abuses and 
appeasing the peasant masses. On April 3rd Stalin returned 
to the charge with an extremely long article, covering almost 
all the front pages of Pravda and Izvestia, headed ‘‘ Answer to 
Comrades in (that is, members of ) Collectives.”’ This article, 
or message, is a veritable tour de force of political ingenuity. 
In form it is a reply to ten questions which Stalin declares 
represent the quintessence of innumerable queries received 
by him from all over the country. In fact, it is a political 
thesis to defend the writer’s policy against possible, or already 
overt, opposition within the ranks of the Communist Party. 


Rarely has utterance by any political leader been more apt 
or more necessary, as a brief retrospect will show. In April 
a year ago Stalin overcame the hesitation of a number of his 
colleagues in the upper ranks of the Communist hierarchy 
(who were denounced as “‘ Right” heretics and “* defeatists ”) 
and swung the country vigorously towards a “ leftward” 
policy of socialization. The ** Left > movement gained impetus 
through the summer and autumn, to culminate in a perfect 
frenzy of ‘“ collectivization” in January and February. 
Peasant farms, including not only land but cattle, implements, 
vegetable gardens, sheep, pigs and poultry, were communized 
en masse, one might almost say overnight. If the peasants 
protested they were treated as kulaks against whom as a class 
a sentence of extermination had been passed, deprived of 
land and civil rights, and in some cases exiled. Meanwhile 
the percentage of collectivized farms rose to over fifty for the 
country as a whole and in some regions to eighty or ninety per 
cent. In the three weeks from January 20th to February 10th 
it was actually stated to have doubled, but this hectic and 
artificial growth was accompanied by a growing chorus of 
lamentation from the peasants, who declared that they were 
being enslaved against their will. There is little doubt that 
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many of these complaints were justified, and by the end of 
February the storm of protest seemed about to burst into 
open violence—in fact, sporadic cases of popular indignation 
had already occurred—when Stalin suddenly issued his first 
manifesto on March 2nd. 

As a measure of national policy Stalin’s action and the 
decrees which followed it can hardly be criticized. Once the 
parriers were removed the newspapers were flooded with 
reports of abuses in the collectivization movement which 
showed the real feeling of the villages. To give one instance, 
the Moscow “oblast” (a new territorial division which 
includes the former governments of Moscow, Tver, Ryazan, 
Tula and part of Yaroslav) gave a decrease of percentage in 
collectivization from seventy-five on March 1st to twenty-five 
on March 20th. The peasants, who had been ‘ herded like 
cattle,” as one of them told your correspondent, into com- 
munal life, resumed their individual freedom most eagerly, 
once they were allowed to do so, and the older men declared 
that Stalin’s manifesto was received with rejoicing such as 
they had not known “ since Alexander the Liberator set us 
free from serfdom.” 

Simultaneously, restrictions against small private trade in 
the urban centres were lifted, which eased the food situation, 
as butter, milk and eggs, which had almost disappeared from 
the workers’ tables, were freely sold in the reopened street 
markets. 

Paradoxically enough, however, although Stalin’s popu- 
larity was greatly enhanced in the country as a whole, his 
initiative—that it was his initiative cannot be doubted— 
had a less happy effect in the Communist Party. The former 
“Rights”? took an “I-told-you-so” attitude which did not 
diminish their opposition to Stalin and his policies, while there 
was a tendency among the ‘“ Lefts’ upon whom Stalin had 
relied in his struggle with the Right, to regard him as now a 
faint-heart himself. One thus had the curious anomaly of a 
man who is careful to decry all claims to dictatorship, but is 
actually the most powerful dictator in the world, at odds 
with both wings of a party which seems to have no centre. 
The stress of political life in Russia during the past year has 
been too great for anyone to take a middle course. In fairness 
to the “‘Lefts,’’ moreover, one must allow that it is somewhat 
bewildering to be suddenly denounced as “thrusters” for 
obeying too literally the order of “* full-speed ahead.” 

. Matters were still more complicated by the fact that the 
All-Union Congress of the Communist Party, which in reality 
is the central source of all authority in Russia, had been set 
for this spring. It has now been postponed until June 15th. 
It is customary to hold one of the quarterly “* plenary sessions ” 
of Communist leaders—the Central Committee and others— 
in April. It became a topic of common gossip in Moscow that 
the session would give opportunity for a combined attack by 
Right and Left upon Stalin, and names of possible successors 
to his post as General Sccretary of the Party were actually 
mentioned. Moscow gossip is often erroneous, but it is 
significant that Stalin, in his statement of April 3rd, himself 
referred to the possibility of some such Right and Left com- 
bination, and was careful to point out that he had acted as 
the agent of the Central Committee with its full approvai 
and by its instructions rather than of his own initiative. 

His statement is both a defence against future attack and a 

reassurance to bewildered “* Lefts.” With a wealth of quota- 
tion from Lenin, who found himself, mutatis mutandis, in a 
rather similar position in 1921, Stalin declares that the policy 
of collectivization and the ‘‘ extermination of the kulaks as a 
class ” has not been abandoned, that recent measures do not 
mean retreat but simply the consolidation of ground already 
won. He tells his followers bluntly that rashness after a 
successful attack is what loses battles. ‘* Some of you are 
drunken with success,” he tells them, and “ jealous of Don 
Quixote’s laurels who tilted at windmills and got a broken 
head for his pains.” He admits that the total percentage 
of collectivized farms has probably fallen to forty, but this, 
he adds, is only the second year of the “ five-year plan,” 
which originally demanded no more than half that figure at 
the end of the fifth year. Surely there is nothing unreasonable, 
Stalin argues, in taking steps to prevent such a magnificent 
Success being spoiled by overzeal or hotheadedness. It 
appears to be a fact that the collective movement in the chief 
grain-producing regions has not lost much ground, which 
means that the peasants have come to understand the advan- 
tages of working the land in common, however reluctant they 
may have been to pool their cottages, livestock and own 
little gardens. 
_ It seems probable that Stalin’s authority will remain un- 
impaired. The April ‘* plenary session’’ was also post- 
poned until May, but the little less important meeting of 
the Moscow “ oblast > Communist Committee voted a reso- 
lution strongly approving his recent modification of policy 
after a somewhat animated discussion, in which it is said 
that the “ opposition,” either from Right or Left, was soundly 
trounced.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Your Moscow CorresronvENT, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue ‘ Srectatror,’’ May Ist, 1830. 
THe Deatu PENALTY, 


The right of society to inflict the punishment of death under any 
circumstances, may be questioned. A man cannot give up to his 
fellows what he does not himself possess. Unless suicide be per- 
missible, capital punishment is not. But, putting aside the case of 
crimes of violence, capital punishment for crimes against property 
is indefensible, because there is no parity between the injury sus- 
tained and the punishment inflicted. They differ infinitely in 
degree, for what is the whole that,a man possesses compared with 
his life? They differ altogether in kind. For the abstraction of 
property, the labour of the thief may in time compensate, but we 
possess no alchemy for converting his blood into guineas. As a 
preventive of crime, capital punishment is nearly, if not wholly, 
useless. The plunderers of society, the distributors of accumulated 
capital, are not calculating philosophers ; they are impelled in their 
course by strong passions and stronger necessities. When the 
prospect of the gallows flit across the mind of such a one, it brings 
with it no more terror than the prospect of an enemy's ball does to 
the soldier or sailor. It may hit him, but it may miss him also, 
and the chances are that it will. Even where death is the inevitable 
consequence of detection, it has but small influence in checking a 
criminal. Thieves are kept from murder, not by the certainty of 
hanging, but by the horror that all men more or less experience in 
shedding a brother’s blood. To this horror alone we owe it that 
every burglar is not also an assassin. The only tendency of frequent 
executions is to weaken its influence—to take from the security of 
society, not to add to it. The bloodiness of our commercial code 
is its destruction. Men will not prosecute where the consequences 
of prosecution are so awful. It is an afflicting thing to humanity to 
be even remotely instrumental in the death of a fellow-creature. 
His destruction by the most unavoidable accident is enough to 
banish sleep from the pillow of a thinking man. Our judges weep 
when they pass sentence on the most abandoned criminal, accus- 
tomed as they are to such scenes; the very hangman entreats the 
forgiveness of the victim which the law has given over to him. A 
statute which cannot without great difficulty be brought into 
operation—which even those for whose protection it is meant are 
anxious to escape from—is worse than useless. 


Portrait oF Str THoomas LAWRENCE, 


This interesting portrait, which has been so anxiously looked for, 
is at length completed, and we have been favoured with a sight of a 
proof impression. We allude to the portrait by the great artist 
himself, which has been engraved in mezzotint by M. Cousens, in 
his best manner. As a work of art, it is of the highest order, both 
as regards the picture and the engraving. It is a faithful copy of 
the original painting ; the head being highly finished, and the lower 
part of the bust merely sketched in, which lends an air of identity 
as well as a novel effect to the plate. The drawing and modelling 
of the features, the expression of the eyes, the appearance of the hair, 
and the general pictorial effect, are extremely well imitated ; and the 
impression is clear, brilliant, and decided. This may be considered, 
if not the sole, at least by far the most authentic portrait of Law- 
rence, not only as he was in his prime, but as he looked in the happy 
hours of his latter life, for he worked upon it but a few days previous 
to his death. Tho eyes and upper part of the head resemble his 
portraits both of Canning and Croker, not only in the baldness and 
form of the head, but in the mild intelligence of the eyes. The nose 
is handsome, with expanded nostrils, characteristic of sensitiveness, 
sensuality, and conscious energy ; and the mouth is full and well- 
formed. ‘The whole face gives the idea of a man of taste and spirit, 
calculated to go through life gracefully, and with an acute relish for 
its pleasures, as well as a delicate susceptibility to its pains ; and an 
ingenuous character pervades the countenance, which seems to 
invite our sympathies by its courteous and manly frankness. It 
is a peculiarly prepossessing physiogomy, and such a one as woe 
would be willing should be the true index to the character of so great 
a painter, and so amiable a man. 


The Tattooer 


I KNEW an old man once who drew designs 
Meant for tattooing sailors ; all his days 
He spent in drawing, planning different ways 
Of ornamenting limbs with blue outlines 
Of curling snakes, and shells, and clustering vines, 
Or birds with outspread wings—hawks, herons, jays 
And swallows—or with ivy in long sprays, 
And waves and flames and all that curves and twines, 
So skilfully arranged the lines would flow 
From one fine shape to one more yet-——-but though 
He made such splendid drawings, they confused 
His clients who just wanted here a heart 
Or there a flag ; none understood his art. ... 
The man is dead, his patterns all unused. 


CAMILLA DOYLE, 
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I am not very sure what “ inverted romanticism” may be. 
I saw the phrase, the other day, in a literary article written 
(as I gathered) by an undergraduate, Undergraduates, in 
the golden hours of their youth, at the time of the bursting of 
their intellectual wings from the sheath, are like dragon-flies 
aswoop in a swift and glittering flight over the waters of art 
and literature. They adorn whatever they touch: they have 
a crisp and incisive way: they move with a bright certainty 
and confidence down the shining alleys of thought. They 
are devastatingly satirico-critical ; and I confess to an elderly 
terror at the flight and whirr of their shafts. I have heard that 
tutors spend solitary hours with these lords of the far-shooting 
bow, ‘‘ alone with them alone,” as the poets say, in the 
process of tuition. I wonder how a tutor can come unscathed 
from the adytum at the end of the hour. I should have thought 
that it was like consorting with a bright and _ brilliantly 
eruptive voleano. You may well be covered with scoriae and 
lava at the end of the hour; but will there be much of you 
left, or will you peradventure be saved by the modesty, the 
demure, ironical modesty, of undergraduate youth? It is all 
a matter of guessing ; and anyhow it has “ nothing to do with 
Dionysus.” We had better get on with the play. 


* * *£ £ *& K€ # 
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Romanticism should mean, on the principles of etymology, 
something Roman. Actually it means nothing of the sort: 
it is not at all Roman: it is not even Greek. If it has any 
local habitation, it is German ; it is a sort of sister of German 
idealism. The romantic desires impossible beauty, impossible 
love, impossible perfection ; and he desires it not as one who 
gazes on the nightly heavens, and longs, 

“Bright Star, would I were perfect as thou art,” 


but as one who muses over the glow of a dying sunset. There 
is, indeed, something of the sunset in romanticism—a sense 
of the thing that is passing, or, indeed, of the thing that has 
passed. You may say that it has an antiquarian quality: 
you may even define it as a sort of “ antiquarian idealism.” 
Sunset and the far bells of a vanished past—there is something 
of this strain in the youthful romanticism of Goethe ; and if 
the strong and sane Sir Walter had a more robust quality, 
he, too, could sigh 
for the voice of that wild horn, 
On Fontarabian echoes borne, 
The dying hero’s call. 
But this is not the whole of romanticism ; nor is it bounded 
by sunset and evening bells. Romanticism may not be Greek 
in its beginnings, or, perhaps, even in its end ; and, indeed, it 
is a word and a term of art which is generally opposed to the 
classical in all its manifestations. But Plato was a Greek, 
and Plato was an idealist; and there is a sort of purified 
romanticism (the romanticism of Shelley, if Shelley was a 
romanticist) which does, after all, aspire to the starry ideas of 
Plato, and seeks to transfigure human life and the human world 
into their likeness—seeing us not as what we are, but as what 
we may become ; looking at life not in its mere actuality, but 
rather in the diffused light of all its ideal possibilities. Lord 
Bacon was not a romanticist, but in his Advancement of Learn- 
ing he has grasped the aim of a purified romanticism—* to 
give some shadow of satisfaction to the mind of man in those 
points wherein the nature of things doth deny it, the world 
heing in proportion inferior to the soul; by reason whereof 
there is, agreeable to the spirit of man, a more ample great- 
ness, a more exact goodness, and a more absolute variety than 
can be found in the nature of things.” 
ie eee ae ee 


If this be purified romanticism, what shall we say of 
“inverted romanticism’? ? Perhaps it is a case of ‘‘ the 
nature of things,” or of a hungry sense for the nature of things, 
taking its revenge upon the * shadow of satisfaction.” The 
revolting mind says, “It is but a shadow; and you shall 


not wrap yourself in the easy and calm complacence of a 


shadow.” It is the nature of revolts to run to the other 
extreme ; and that is where the revolt of our days has Tun, 
The inverted romantic is not content with plucking poetry 
and all play of the imagination down from the stars to the 
nature of things; he would bring them down even further, 


‘into the dark roots of being and the subterranean caverns 


and basements of the mind, in which the other and under 
side of the world is revealed. This seems to be the secret, 
and the motive, of a good deal of our modern literature, 
What, after all, is man? If you look at his biological begin. 
nings, he is but a spermatozoon—one poor Noah out of a 
cataclysm of a million million—-who has somehow survived :— 


And among that billion minus one 
Might have chanced to be 

Shakespeare, another Newton, a new Donne— 
But the One was Me. 


Perhaps, however, it is not so much the biological beginnings 
of man that inspire the inversion of romanticism, as it is his 
psychological and subliminal recesses. Romanticism espoused 
history; and if it sometimes made history unhistorical 
(Ivanhoe cannot survive the criticisms of a ‘* history specialist ” 
in a sixth form), it also made it, in some curious way, a 
trumpet-call to nobility. Inverted romanticism has espoused 
psychology, and especially, perhaps, the psychology of sex 
—whatever that may be. Is the issue of these espousals 
good literature? The answer depends on our notion of 
good literature ; and as men’s notions differ, there may well 
be a rich variety of answers. But there is at any rate this 
to be said. Psychology, as it affects a good deal of modern 
writing, takes the writer away from action, and away from 
the ethics of action. It makes imaginative literature a 
matter of nuances, sublimina, the sinuosities and the subtleties 
of a perplexed and anguished self-consciousness. That is 
not what Aristotle made of the ** poetic art,” when he wrote 
of mpaks and 07. It is not what George Eliot made of 
The Mill on the Floss or Middlemarch, when she drew the 
figures of Hetty or Lydgate. After all, the nature of things; 
or, if you will, the normal objective fact, is the human 
character, the human conscience, the human choice, the 
human action. And if the old romanticism sublimated 
these things, at any rate it actually dealt with them. The 
new romanticism subliminates instead of sublimating ; and it 
gets away from the nature of things even more in the process, 
For it leaves the normal objective moral fact ; and it falls 
into a sort of dark underworld, which is not the world of 
men and women whom we know. 
oe « ok eo & 

Perhaps there is a good deal of this inverted romanticism 
in the war books which have been latterly current. Those 
who lived through the early days of the War cannot but 
remember a certain idealism—not all of it solid, but much 
of it, in its way, noble—which moved not only those whe 
stayed, but also those who went and fought. We are now 
being taken down into the dark roots and _ subterranean 
caverns of the War. ‘* You have had your dream: now 
you shall know what it was.” But was it, after all, the 
sort of thing we have lately been told ? Here there comes a 
curious: reflection to the mind. There is a sense in which 
men make the past, and make it after it has become the past. 
They tell a story about it after it has happened ; and it is 
the story they tell then which becomes the past that lives 
in the mind, and acts henceforth as a mental force in the 
making of the future. That is why it is important to settle 
the story of the past well and truly-—because it is not only 
a past happening, but also a future force. There is a deep 
responsibility on those who are settling the story of the War 
to-day. They need a true theory of art, which means a true 
theory of life. That is a difficult and grave matter. Are not 
some of our writers forgetting its difficulty—and its gravity ? 


Orion. 
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Country Life 


THE LAUREATE’s County. 

There have been greater poets than Dr. Bridges, the dead 
laureate, to whom a successor has yet to be found; but 
some countrymen will be inclined to give him a higher place 
than perhaps his poetry as such altogether justifies. He was 
the poet of Berkshire and Oxfordshire, as Shakespeare of 
Warwickshire, or Wordsworth of Westmorland, or as Gilbert 
White was the annalist of Hampshire. If anyone wishes to 
see a characteristic English village set in the deep, deep 
country, let him go to Yattendon in Berkshire, where Bridges 
lived with other poets and an artist or two for a great many 
years. There is, or was, an old tree there with a wooden seat 
around the trunk that deserves the fame of an Arthur’s seat, 
so eloquent is it of rural calm. Berkshire is one of the most 
lovely of all our counties, and as various as England itself ; 
and you will find scattered about the late Laureate’s lyrics 
charming records of its several beauties, though perhaps it 
needs some special knowledge to recognize them all. 

* * 4 * 

He is at his very best, perhaps (as behoves a great oarsman 
who might have been in the Oxford eight) on the river. Some 
of his descriptions of quiet Thames scenery could scarcely be 
bettered, though they are too gentle for those in search of 
emotion. An absurd little query insists on rising to my mind 
when I read the best of these Thames lyrics. He speaks of 
the cows “ robbing the golden market of the bees.”’? Did he 
mean buttercups? And if he did, was he aware that cows 
do not eat that slightly poisonous plant? There is a good 
Philistine question! But I have seen cows show bellies 
yellow with buttercup pollen after lying down in those 
Thames-side meadows. In that sense, at any rate, they were 
robbers of another’s market! Perhaps it was the river that 
drew him from Yattendon, famous for its poets, to Boars 
Hill, long since christened ‘* the nest of singing birds.” 

* * * * 

Yet there is more of Berkshire, with its woods and downs 
and hills and plains, in his verse than of Oxfordshire. You 
see and even smell certain of its lovelier scenes as you read :— 

“Summer slept in the fire 
Of the odorous gorse blossom 
And hot scent of the briar. 
A ribald cuckoo clamoured 
And out of the wood the stroke 
Of the iron axe that hammered 
The iron heart of the oak.” 

Not that Bridges showed much sign of the expert naturalist. 
I doubt if he went in search of the Pasque flower or the 
thick-kneed plover on Streatley Hill or knew where the wheatear 
laid green eggs in rabbit scratches on the Downs. He had 
not the botanical knowledge of a Lord de Tabley (the laureate 
of Cheshire for those who know Tabley) er the precise interests 
of Tennyson peering into the colour of a linnet’s breast or 
a young larch cone. I do not know that he “ discovered ” 
a common flower, as Wordsworth thought he had discovered 
the common celandine ; but he had in very high measure the 
gift of calling up to the imagination the very essence of 
the country where he lived. If you don’t believe, go visit 
Yattendon and read the thin little book of selected lyrics, 

* * * * 
A Grand OLD FARMER. 

The County of Berkshire is worth special attention at 
the moment for a prosaic as well as for a poetic reason. The 
latest of the thoughtful and accurate pamphlets issued 
from the Oxford Agricultural Economics Research Station 
is concerned with one of the boldest and biggest experiments 
in new farming methods ever undertaken in Britain. While 
Dr. Bridges and Canon Beeching (the poet of the bicycle) were 
writing poems at Yattendon, Mr. Baylis was losing money 
on a 240 acre farm in his immediate neighbourhood. While 
wrestling with the unhappy problem, he came upon an account 
of the discoveries of Gilbert and Lawes made at Rothamsted ; 
and decided to apply these methods with a more logical 
thoroughness than even they themselves had imagined. 
The story is remarkable, as I know from my cyes as well as 
from Mr. Orwin’s historical record. He determined to 
grow grain crops almost exclusively and to get rid of all 
steck. All his manure was to consist of the Rothamsted 


“ artificials.” Though he had next to no capital he took 

over farm after farm in Berkshire and later in Hampshire 

till the land cultivated under this system reached the sum 

of over 12,000 acres. A very great deal of this he eventually 

bought outright and freed from mortgage out of his profits. 

His achievement is scarcely paralleled in the annals of farming. - 
* * * * 

He had to struggle against many difficulties not referred to 
in the pamphlet. His system of leaving land fallow between 
the corn crops allowed the weeds a free run for a time, and the 
spectacle of the weedy fallows so greatly appalled some 
Government inspectors that they were inclined to take high- 
handed action. His defence was that when the right moment 
came he could and would deal with the weeds in the same 
wholesale fashion as he dealt with the cereals, wheat, oats and 
especially barley. His particular idiom of self-defence, if I 
remember rightly, was that he used ‘* more binder-twine to the 
acre’? than others. It was true; and he had reversed the 
lamentable process, popular to-day as ever, of putting down 
arable land to grass. His story is a triumphant story up to a 
certain date. Through a whole generation he succeeded ; 
but the success did not extend into this last decade. Why ? 
Mr. Baylis himself is inclined to say that the fault lies with an 
artificial and insular price for labour alongside a world’s price 
—or lower—for the product. Mr. Orwin seems to maintain 
the belief that in vast extensive schemes, whatever the formula 
of cultivation, lies the hope of the future for such lands. 

* * * * 
Pram Farms 

The * Baylis barley farms ’’ have been peculiarly interesting 
because almost alongside them lie farms much more extensive, 
that is, much less intensive; and on these there is almost 
nothing but grass, if the mongrel growth on the surface may 
be so described. Mr. Baylis did away with stock. His 
neighbour did away with plough, having acquired land that 
in some districts had fallen to a value of £5 or less an acre. 
Cottages, homesteads, farm buildings, hedgerows, and in 
one place a whole village, church and all, vanished. The 
scene is pitiable ; and yet it has to be confessed that the 
land which had ceased to pay was made to pay. Must we 
really accept this sort of solution for agricultural depression ? 
What do the smallholders of Lambourne, which lies in * the 
Baylis country” say? However the question may be answered, 
this account of the careerand methods of the doyen of farmers, 
in whom courage, imagination and practical good sense are 
wonderfully combined, deserves the closest attention from all 
who would help to cure the worst malady in our state. Mr. 
Baylis’s fifty years of farming are heroic. The pamphlet of 
twenty-four pages is the third of a remarkable series. It is 
called “A Specialist in Arable Farming ”’ and is published at 
1s. 6d. by the Clarendon Press, Oxford. 

* * * * 
RIVERS AND THE C.P.R.E. 

The annual meeting of the Council for the Preservation of 
Rural England which was on May Ist should mark a very 
definite stage in this most beneficent and necessary move- 
ment. The membership has doubled since 1928, and the 
number of constituent bodies, originally twenty-two, continues 
to multiply. The number of its activities multiplies at as 
rapid a rate. Whoever has any scheme for saving or bettering 
rural England, the Council is approached and is able to render 
effective service. One of its latest activities is to help in pro- 
moting definite action for saving our brooks and rivers from 
pollution. The new Drainage Bill has, indeed, exasperated 
fishermen, who see in it more danger than safety to the 
cleanliness of the waters ; and most people feel that it omits 
a most necessary clause or two. From how many rivers have 
fish—from salmon to gudgeon—completely vanished, owing 
both to mechanical and chemical pollution? The salmon of 
Merioneth and the pike of East Anglia are in the same plight. 
Perhaps Sir Henry Newbolt, that excellent naturalist as well 
as poet, who is to address the meeting will emphasize the 
need of the rivers. Incidentally, the river valleys, as scenery, 
are to be specially considered in the latest of the county 


Regional Plans. 
W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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Letters to the Editor 


A POLICY FOR EAST AFRICA 


[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 

[In view of the great importance of this subject, we thought 
that the views of Lord Lugard, on the policy outlined in our issue 
of March 29th, would interest our readers.—Ep. Spectator.] 
Sir,—I find some difficulty in complying with your request 
that I should write to the Spectator to express my opinion 
on the “‘ New Scheme” put forward by The Times of East 
Africa, and by writers in the Spectator and Manchester 
Guardian, because a half-statement of a case inevitably gives 
rise to misunderstanding, and a full statement of a problem 
which occupies 354 pages of “The Closer Union” Report is 
beyond the compass of a letter. 

The scheme proposed in the article in the Spectator of 
March 29th, and in that in the Manchester Guardian of 
April 16th is more or less the same as that suggested by me 
seven years ago in “ The Dual Mandate in Africa,” as being 
the only one which, in my opinion, could afford a prospect of 
@ permanent solution of the difficulties of Government in 
Kenya. It was more fully elaborated in a booklet entitled 
Representative Forms of Government and Indirect Rule in 
British Africa, published by Blackwood (Edinburgh, 1928), 
which was referred to on pages 80 and 85 of the Hilton- Young 
Report. 

The Commission did not adopt the suggestion as it stood 
but in recommending “the creation of homogenous native 
and non-native areas of sufficient size to become units of 
self-government ” (pp. 49 and 84), in which ‘each (race) 
pursued its own distinctive and natural line of development ” 
(pp. 180 and 235), they accepted the principle. General 
Smuts, in his Oxford lectures, endorsed it, and I have reason 
to believe that his opinion did not differ materially from my 
own. 

The view that I have consistently held is that parliamentary 
institutions are unsuited for the government of African races, 
at any rate in their present stage of development ; that the 
method of government adopted for them should be based 
on their own institutions, and gradually adapted to the inevit- 
able changes which are taking place in Africa; that their 
interests should be entrusted to the direct care of His Majesty’s 
representative, and not to the majority vote of a Legislative 
Council in which they have no adequate representation. 
It seems to me that it is only by such methods that the policy 
formally announced by His Majesty’s Government “ to create 
machinery whereby native self-government at first purely 
local, and later over larger areas *’ can be effected. 

If it is out of the question, as the late Secretary of State 
(Mr. Amery) declared (and I believe Lord Passfield shares this 
view), that all political power should reside in the hands of 
@ small minority, there must be, as the Commissioners say, 
“two parallel forms of Government,’’ and the progress of the 
White community towards self-government under its own 
representative institutions would, therefore, not be retarded 
by a backward race. 

Space does not admit of discussion of possible alternatives 
to the main principle, or of the subsidiary problems which it 
involves.—I am, Sir, &c., LUGARD. 

Abinger Common, Surrey. April 26th, 1930. 


PALESTINE INQUIRY COMMISSION 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Srr,—On pages 90 and 91 of its Report, the Commission 
state that ‘‘too great a liberty of expression” has been 
allowed to the Pressin Palestine, and suggest that the use which 
was made of that liberty led up to the disturbances, and 
that “the power to suspend the Press should have been 
invoked.” They, however, absolve the Palestine Government 
from any serious censure in the following words :—‘ That it 
(viz., this power) was not invoked seems in some measure 
to have been due to a failure to bring the offending articles 
to the notice of the senior officers of the Palestine Govern- 
ment.” 

It is further to be observed that in his speech on behalf 
of the Palestine Government, their counsel, acting no doubt 
onthe express instructions of his clients, suggested that the ignor- 


ance of the Government of the inflammatory articles wag 
possibly due to partisan suppression by the Arab and Jewish 
officials whose duty it was to notify them to the Government, 
In this connexion it is important to observe that the Com- 
mission seem to have been kept in entire ignorance of one 
important fact which would have materially assisted them 
in dealing with the whole question of the Government's 
handling of the Press. 


Speaking on the strength of my knowledge of the country 
both as an official and as a lawyer, from 1918-1928, I can 
state quite definitely that official précis of the Press were 
carefully compiled (originally by the C.1.D. and subsequently 
by the Secretariat) and distributed to all senior officers 
throughout the country who  oceupied positions of 
administrative responsibility. 

If this practice still prevailed at the time of the 1929 dis« 
turbances and the months prior thereto, one would have 
thought that the only candid course open to the Palestine 
Government (who had officially stated that they were present- 
ing to the Commission all relevant documents), would have 
been to have laid before the Commission as an exhibit all 
these summaries of the Press. It would then have been 
capable of mathematical demonstration whether or not they 
had been betrayed by their native junior officials or whether 
they themselves had been blind or casual. If, on the other 
hand, these official précis of the Press had been discontinued 
for motives of economy or otherwise, again this fact should 
have been specifically brought to the notice of the Commission 
so that those responsible for such discontinuance should 
have their full share of the responsibility. 

From the absence in the Commission’s Report of any 
reference to these précis or their discontinuance, it seems 
logical to infer that relevant evidence prima facie adverse 
to the Palestine Government was not presented to the 
Commission by the Palestine Government.—I am, Sir, &c., 


1 Hare Court, Temple, E.C.A. Horace SAMUEL, 


THE INDIAN SITUATION 


[To the Editor of the Spectraror.] ' 

Sm,—In a fairly long acquaintance with the Spectator 1 
cannot recollect ever having read an article so singularly 
unhelpful as the one which appeared on April 19th under the 
heading, ‘The Indian Tragedy.” Englishmen, it is said, 
require a new mental outlook to meet, apparently, what the 
writer is pleased to call “ the relentless urge for unimpeded 
self-expression which is the strength and force of awakened 
India.” Throughout the article the emphasis is on the 
argument that Englishmen have failed to understand the 
aspirations of the Indian people. 

It is well to be sure of the facts before forming conclusions. 
Diversity of races and religions is obvious enough, one would 
think, to prevent the assumption that the problem in India 
is no more difficult than that which has been faced in Canada, 
or Australia, or South Africa. It is, however, too often 
forgotten that India is essentially a country of agriculturists, 

ainly illiterate, who are conservative in habits and _ beliefs 
and whose voice is scarcely heard. They form the bulk of 
the population, and any consideration of the problem demands 
that their interests be not overlooked merely because that 
small fraction of the population which is educated is able to 
attract most attention. To those who have had any experi- 
ence of the “ Mofussil’* words such as “ relentless urge for 
unimpeded self-expression” carry little meaning. What 
the agriculturist chiefly desires is to be left alone to till in 
peace the holding to which British rule has attached security 
of tenure. Change to him is unattractive, and slow is his 
response to attempts to improve his standard of living or 
methods of farming and cattle breeding. Herein, as has been 
said, lies the real psychological problem—to arouse in the 
agriculturist the will to live better. Experiments in con- 
stitution-making do not interest him. And when a dispute 
with his neighbour takes him to the District Courts his 
frequent prayer is that a British and not an Indian official 
may decide the matter. Little indication here of any craving 
for change or for self-government. 
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There is no desire among Englishmen of good will to impede 
the real aspirations of the Indian people. But at least let 
it be clear what those aspirations are and let it not be assumed 
as a matter of course that they are faithfully represented 
by a small fraction of the population. Any attempt at 
solution of the present problem which neglects the interests 
of the agriculturists on whom rests the economic structure 
of India will be a grievous betrayal of responsibility. It is 
because your article gives the impression of a failure. to 
realize this responsibility that I take leave to write you this 
letter.—I am, Sir, &c., Hvusert W. WILLIAMs 

Warren Cottage, Radlett, Herts. (I.C.S., retired). 


[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 


Sm,—The far better informed letter from your Bombay 
correspondent in the same issue as mine on the same perplexing 
subject is such a curious coincidence that I should like to 
make a very few comments on some of the points he has 
raised. I have been wondering for some time if our friend 
Gandhi is no longer quite sane, he isso much more unreasonable 
than he used to be; but his elaborate letter to the Viceroy, 
though so extraordinary, is still, from his point of view, quite 
reasonable, and his selection of the salt monopoly for his 
first attack shows no lack of sagacity. So many of us have 
constantly denounced this monopoly of a necessary of life 
as the most objectionable form of taxation. True that 6d. 
a head per annum, even if it is equivalent to three days’ 
gross income, or less than one per cent., is as small an income 
tax as could well be imposed, especially when the payment is 
spread over every day in the year in almost imperceptible 
pinches of salt, which are often not paid for at all by the 
extremely poor, because the charitable bazaar-man generally 
throws in a small handful of salt in such eases with the daily 
purchases. 

But even 6d. a head comes to a good deal for the whole 
family of a small cultivator who will have to pay cash for it. 
Even the very meagre allowance of ten pounds a head for a 
family of five, or fifty pounds, would cost, at 2 rupees a 
maund, about five-eighths of 2 rupees, or 1} rupees a year. 
Moreover, the real objection to the Salt Tax is not so much 
its weight as the mischief that is done by stinting the 
consumption of such a necessary of life as salt, especially to 
rice-eaters. Imperfectly cured fish, again, is probably one 
eause of leprosy, and no one knows how much illness in 
men and cattle is caused by the want of an abundant supply 
of salt. I remember the case of a man on the west coast who 
always provided his cattle with unlimited salt and never had 
a case of cattle disease. 

The ‘‘ 40 millions of people who never have one full meal 
a day” are not fit subjects for taxation in any form.—I am, 
Sir, &e., J. B. PENNINGTON. 


[To the Editor of the SpecTaror.] 
Sir,—Journalists in India have made a strange self-deception : 
they have seen a tragedy and have called it a farce. As I do 
not doubt their power of penetration or their sincerity, 
I suppose they have deceived themselves into believing what 
they would Fike to believe. It is good that you have torn the 
mask off the face of the press. 

The alternatives regarding India are clear. The English 
may choose to fight the forces of freedom, to the last ditch, 
till the forces overpower them: this has happened in many 
ages and in many climes; history may as well repeat itself 
in India. Repression carried through by bayonets has suc- 
ceeded in the past ; it may succeed at the present moment ; 
but the day is not distant when, by an inevitable law of nature, 
it cannot but defeat its own purpose. It is dangerous to skate 
on thin ice without knowing its carrying capacity ; when the 
ice will break, and the machinery of repression will sink 
beyond recovery, it will be too late to talk of friendship. The 
opportunity will have slipped past as it had slipped past when 
King George HI’s fatal mistake brought about the bloody 
War of American Independence. 

It is absurd to hope that the arrest of Mr. Gandhi will 
throttle the movement, or throw it for a long time out of gear ; 
for Mr. Gandhi’s influence lies mostly with a credulous peas- 
antry, while the patriotic movement in India rests on the 
solid support of the intellectuals on the one hand, and the 
middle classes on the other, 


The other alternative—the grant of responsible government 
—will be good not only for India but for Great Britain too. 
Our friendship will then remain unbroken, for we shall have 
real need of each other. We shall continue to employ British 
bureaucrats, soldiers and educationists, and also continue to 
pay them well. An independent India will not make war on 
British goods ; she will be glad to see the furnaces of Lancashire 
burn brighter than ever. 

England has been helpful to India in the past. But it is 
idle to boast that railways, telegraphs, &c., are the outcome 
of British rule in India. They are the outcome of the Modern 
Age. They did not exist in India before the advent of British 
rule, because they did not then exist anywhere in the world.— 
I am, Sir, &c., B. B. 


THE SLUM BILL 


[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 
Si1r,—The review of the new Housing Bill, by Captain B. S: 
Townroe, and the letter on that subject from Mr. Claude M. 
Leigh in your issue of April 19th, raise the important question 
as to the extent to which the Government has invited the 
assistance of private enterprise in the coming attack on slums. 

Mr. Leigh sees in Clauses 4 and 6 of the Bill a very simple 
method by which private enterprise all over the country can 
do what he has done in South London. It must not be assumed 
that the system which he has had. the courage and foresight 
to initiate will be generally followed when the Bill is passed. 
Let us consider the procedure of a Local Authority. It has 
purchased an area under Part I of the Bill and will proceed 
to treat it as a ‘‘ clearance ” or “ improvement ” area. Having 
gone thus far, it will ensure that the scheme is of such magni- 
tude as to make an appreciable inroad upon the slums of its 
district, but the members will also be appalled by such magni- 
tude and will be anxious to see the scheme carried to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. While it has this weight and responsibility 
upon its shoulders, is it conceivable that it will acquire another 
area and “ hand over” to private enterprise? Will it not 
want guarantees as to the ability of private enterprise to raise 
the capital to rent or purchase such an area and to deal 
with it in a similar manner to that in which the Authority 
is carrying out its own scheme ? 

Practically all the 250 Public Utility Societies referred to 
by Captain Townroe are affiliated tothe Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association, and I know very few which are in a 
position to raise capital which would be necessary in order to 
gain the advantage of Clause 4 of the Bill. There are two 
forms of assistance which private enterprise and Public 
Utility Societies require :—(a) cheap and ready capital; (5) 
facilities for acquisition of property. Of these two the former 
is undoubtedly the most important, and so far has been the 
stumbling-block. 

The only financial assistance given to private enterprise is 
under Clause 26. A Society or Company may receive from a 
Local Authority only grants for providing new houses avail- 
able to accommodate persons displaced by a Local Authority's 
clearance or improvement scheme. It will be seen, therefore, 
that a Society possessing its own area and rehousing tenants 
when displaced receives no assistance under the Bill. It 
must make itself the “‘ agents” of the Local Authority im 
order to receive grants. My doubt is whether Local Authori- 
ties, committed up to the hilt in their own schemes, will want 
to be troubled with “agents.” I think it must have been this 
aspect which prompted Mr. Townroe to refer to the need for 
more encouragement for private enterprise. Mr. Leigh has 
overlooked this aspect and sees only, but quite rightly so, the 
suceess of his own schemes. 

I think the chief weakness of the Bill lies in the fact that 
Lord Marley’s pledge that “ proposals will be made to 
encourage decentralization of industry and population” has 
evidently been postponed to the Town Planning Bill. This 
is the cart before the horse again. If such assistance had been 
included in the Housing Bill, many a congested area could 
have been cleared of its slums and industry, and a co-ordinated 
scheme prepared for decentralizing both into new areas 
beyond the confines of the city. As it is, I foresee a danger 
that central redevelopment schemes under the Bill may, 
when carried out, be found to be an obstacle to the redevelop- 
ment schemes under the extended Town Planning powers. 
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All the expert opinions made articulate during the last ten 
years are unanimous on the necessity for these two parts of 
the problem to be dealt with as one.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. “TD. PRE, 
Garden Cities and Town Planning Association, 
3 Gray’s Inn Place, Gray's Inn, W.C.1. 


[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR.] 

Sm,—There is one serious problem connected with the slums 
which seems to have been overlooked. With regard to 
‘* clearance areas,’ under the,new Bill the position seems 
fairly clear, but the ‘‘ improvement areas” are less simple, 
and present one special problem which there is no attempt to 
solve. 5 

As I understand it, these areas are to be dealt with princi- 
pally by removing some of the overcrowded inhabitants to 
municipal houses under the subsidy. These families will then 
have the assistance of a subsidized rent ; but what is to be 
done for those who are left behind? There is no reason to 
suppose that the latter will be better able than the former to 
afford an “ economic rent.” Are we to rely on the increased 
supply to bring rents down to an uneconomic figure, or are 
we to allow these people to continue in an overcrowded con- 
dition, paying increased rates to subsidize their former com- 
panions who have now moved to municipal houses? The 
first suggestion seems an uncertain and somewhat unjust 
procedure, and the second even more so. Can your correspon- 
dents, Captain Townroe or Mr. Claude Leigh, tell me how this 
dilemma is to be evaded ?—I am, Sir, &c., NEMO. 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 
[To the Editor of the SpEcrator.] 

Sir,-—I dare hope that we shall soon see the problem of un- 
employment solved because it has become so serious now that 
people will begin to do things, instead of arguing eternally, 
and my letter you published the other day has brought me 
one, among others, from Commissioner Lamb, of the Salvation 
Army, who is a man of deeds, and in touch with realities, in 
which he says “* I have no doubt at all about the soundness of 
what you have written ’—to that effect. 

If we look at facts we see plainly what we have to do. The 
Swiss colony has been working successfully for more than a 
quarter of a century now, despite the terrible handicap of 
such bad workers that they have to be forced to work—the 
people classed as “‘ unemployables.”” The American colony 
of Llano has kept going since 1913, despite the equally bad 
handicap of being communistic—which, beautiful as it may be 
in theory, is so ill adapted to human nature as it is, that one 
would have thought it would have made success impossible. 
Common sense now tells us to try some colonies without handi- 
caps, and see what they will be able to do for us. 

Now Professor Laserre of Victoria University, Toronto, 
has created a fund of about £8,000 (200,000 Swiss Frances) to 
start such a colony, and is willing to have it used to establish 
a homecrofting educational colony—on certain reasonable 
conditions. 

To cut a long story short, a homecrofting educational colony 
would be such a sound thing, economically and educationally, 
that there is good reason to hope that when a_ practical 
example has been given it will soon be imitated and that it will 
lead to Mr. Lansbury’s plan of schools in the country being 
carried out, but in the form of homecrofting colony schools. 
They would attack the problem of unemployment in more 
ways than most people have any notion of. For one thing 
they would make it quite easy to raise the school-age to 
eighteen if we wanted to. For another they would enable us 
to give an old-age pension earlier to people who would also go 
and work in those homecrofting colonies and be well off with 
their little pension and little ** colony ” earnings. This would 
be incomparably better, and cheaper, than putting them on 
the “ dole.” Then, again, they would open up possibilities in 
the way of “‘ mass-emigration ” that would promise to give us 
a new era in Imperial development, and to have the most 
important effects, both direct and indirect, on the solution of 
the problem of unemployment. All that besides, as I men- 
tioned in my last letter, leading to the establishment of an 
organization on the lines advocated by Sir Charles Fielding. 

The pioneer homecrofting educational colony would give 
many people of educational qualifications the opportunity of 





employment under conditions that, for some, would be ideal, 
Properly established under a committee of people who would 
give confidence, it would solve the bread problem for many. 

I shall be glad to give information about this plan to anyoné 
sending six stamps for the publications. The idea at pre. 
sent is to have an international colony in Switzerland, 
and I am studying the question of a suitable place for it, 
Letters of enquiry may be addressed c/o the Comptoir 
d’Escompte, Geneva. 

In conclusion, lest silence should be taken for consent, I 
must say that I never suggested anything such as Professor 
Scott mentions. I do not remember giving an example: of 
the “‘ ring-fence around some parish ” even to illustrate some 
principle with. 

Mr. Wm. Brown’s letter states the case in a way that 
ought to help people see that the solution of the problem 
of unemployment is simple. It is like Hans Andersen’s 
well-known story of “The King and His Clothes”; a 
child will see it some day and say, “‘ Look !”’ and then everyone 
will say, ‘‘ Of course” !—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. W. PETAVEr 
(Late Lecturer on the Poverty 
Problem, Calcutta University.) 


THE PROBLEM OF MARKETS 


[To the Editor of the SrecTaTorR.] 
Str,—After some years passed in London in the business 
of marketing I have now spent a year on the Continent, 
and have just returned from a visit to Greece. I have learned 
a little to look at England through the foreigner’s eyes, 
and I have a message for her. 

England’s livelihood is the export of her manufactures. 
To-day she is being strangled by unemployment, and can 
no longer successfully sell her products abroad by her present 
commercial methods. If these methods continue she will 
die and not live. 

There is only one permanent cure for her unemployment, 
only one guarantee for her future existence: the finding 
and keeping of foreign markets. At present the foreigner 
outpoints her all round at this; he makes for the market, 
and he knows how to sell. An example: in Athens, a great 
and fast-growing city with splendid roads, there are 25,009 
motor-cars. About nine-tenths of these are American, 
but there are, I am told, only six British cars, all Morris. 
Why ? The American manufacturers have brought their 
ears to Athens to sell; they have opened large showrooms 
where they may be seen; they give credit up to two years ; 
and the cars have left-hand drive to suit the Greek roads. 
(For the English market they supply a right-hand drive.) 
The other side of the picture: not one British motor manu- 
facturer has opened a showroom; they will not fit a left- 
hand drive and they will not give credit. Even Morris, 
one of the most imaginative amongst them, has, I am informed, 
refused to take either of these latter steps. 

Greeks have heard that British cars are good, but they 
know nothing about them and cannot see them, and naturally 
they will not take the trouble and risk of importing them 
themselves for cash down. In Albania, again, the same 
condition prevails; the colonial-type roads are thick with 
American and Italian cars, and every inn carries a General 
Motors Corporation showcard. And yet here is a new kingdom 
which has no railway and whose motor traflic is its life, a 
life that is fast expanding and speeding up. 

A Greek merchant, whose judgment I believe to be excep- 
tionally shrewd, has pointed out to me that a Greek importer 
wishing to buy British goods would have to travel to England 
and visit probably London, Manchester, Birmingham and 
other cities, finding his own way about in a land where only 
English is spoken, at great trouble and expense. Conse- 
quently he goes to Germany, France and other countries 
which are closer and cheaper to travel in, where his French 
is understood, and where he can buy all he needs, mostly at 
lower prices. America knows this and does not wait to be 
called on; she brings her goods to him and helps him to 
buy them. If this is true of Greece it is true of other countries. 
Meanwhile England is left out in the cold. 

The position grows worse with every day that passes. 
Action is necessary now, at once. This applies to Colonial 
as well as foreign markets; the modern world is a hard, 
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practical one. and Empire sentiment will not lead the Canadian 
or New Zealander to pay three shillings for a British product 
jf he can buy more readily for half-a-crown a similar article 
made elsewhere. From a marketing point of view every 
country is a foreign country, and Great Britain is an island 
in the North Sea. 

I suggest and urge a course of action...The Empire 
Marketing Board has done valuable work in pushing Empire 
goods in the home market, but this can never solve the 
problem of foreign markets for Britain. What is needed 
isa far larger, organization whose function is the reverse : 
namely, to market British-made goods in foreign countries 
and the Empire. The Department of Overseas Trade is 
only a drop in the ocean of activity that is necessary. 

The suggested organization should be set up by the Federa- 
tion of British Industries, preferably with Government assis- 
tance. It should have an office and showrooms or warehouses 
in every capital in the world, where the foreign merchant 
or private buyer. can see and handle British gocds at no 
expense to himself. These offices would transmit to head- 
quarters in England information on the local markets and 
their needs ; they would act as centres of information and 
assistance to every salesman and representative sent out 
by a British firm, thereby enormously increasing the number 
sent; they would carry out the local advertising ; and they 
would arrange credits for Jocal purchasers. The organization 
should be run on commercial lines and not as a Government 
department. 

With such a selling organization and a change of mental 
attitude on the part of British industry, I believe that Britain 
could regain an enduring foothold in every market of the 
world. I commend the scheme to the F.B.I., and. to the 
Government or. any political party that cares to take it up 
as a constructive policy for the solution, not relief, of the 
unemployment problem, and a. contribution to Britain's 
future survival.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Elbasan, Albania. D. R. Oaktry Hine. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND REUNION 
[To the Editor of the Sercraror.| 

Sir,—I appreciate the careful and courteous reply which 
Mr. Pollard makes to my criticisms. But while he does not 
seriously challenge them, he makes the astonishing assertion 
that there is only difference on ‘certain minor points ” 
between the Eastern Church and the Anglican, while between 
“the official teaching” of the latter and the Free Churches 
there is ‘‘.a line of deep cleavage.” As a matter of fact the 
case is exactly the reverse. For there never has been any 
“line of deep cleavage * between the “ official teaching ”’ 
of the Church of England and the Free Churches. On certain 
relatively *{ minor and unimportant points” of discipline and 
ceremony there has been antagonism, but even Richard 
Baxter, the author of a rival * Scriptural ” Liturgy, declared 
in 1661 that he ‘** took no exception to the doctrines of the 
Prayer Book.” We have clear proof that there was practic- 
ally complete accord in doctrine with “ the official teaching 
of the Church of England,” since when the Toleration Act of 
1689 was passed every Nonconformist Minister was required 
to accept the doctrinal Articles of the Church of England, 
and these surely are par ewcellence its ** official teaching ” ! 
Moreover, this test was not regarded at the time as in any 
way a disability by the Dissenters. 

On the other hand the attempt which was made in 1717 
for Union between the Non-jurors and the Eastern Chureh 
proved abortive simply because that Church insisted on the 
Non-jurors submitting ‘“ with sincerity and obedience and 
Without any scruple or dispute’ to doctrines, categorically 
condemned by the Anglican Articles, such as the Invocation 
of Saints, Transubstantiation, worshipping by pictures, and 
the equal authority of Conciliar decrees with Scripture 
(see C. of E. Articles XXI, XXIL and XXVIII). 

Again, while the Church of England asserts in her Ordinal 
& historic succession of Orders ‘from the Apostles’ time,” 
Ishall be interested to learn where in her “ official teaching ” 
she affirms her belief in the ** Apostolic Succession ” in its 
exclusive ‘ Tractarian” interpretation implied by Mr. 
Pollard.—I am, Sir, &e., 


B.C.M, & T', College, Clifton, C, SypNry CarTER, 





THE RESURRECTION 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—‘‘ Layman ”’ will find his answer to the difficulty if he 
will refer to the passages in the Gospels here indicated. In 
St. John v. 24, 25, 28, two classes of dead are to hear His 
voice—those on earth and those “‘in the tombs” ; wherever 
these are they hear Him. The daughter of Jairus, St. Luke 
viii. 42, had just died when He called her, and ‘her spirit 
returned and she rose up immediately.’”” At Nain, St. Luke 
viii. 11, to the young man on the bier carried to burial He 
said, ‘Young man, I ‘say unfo’theé, ‘Arise... And he that was 
dead sat up and began to speak.” Of Lazarus, St. John xi. 
17, ‘‘ When Jesus came, He found that he had been in the 
tomb four days already,” yet the dead heard, and came 
forth. In each case the body was dead and on the way to 
corruption, but there was a something connected with the 
personality capable of hearing and of coming back to visible 
life. If ‘* the resurrection body does not arise from the body 
of flesh which is destroyed, and in fact has no connexion with 
it,” at all events St. Paul, 1 Cor. xv. 38, looked for a principle 
of continuity given by God the Creator.. “If there is a 
physical body, there is also a spiritual body.”’ We receive the 
physical body at our birth, but it has to die and give place 
to our spiritual, and the death is due to sin, for if there is no 
sin yet there is a ‘‘ change.” So our Lord, the Sinless, was 
changed at a moment known to Him only, and His spiritual 
form taken on, to be manifested as He willed. But it was 
the same Lord. The Lord’s death was for our sins, but He 
saw no corruption. His dying was not for any sin of His own, 
and being without personal sin the tomb held a sinless body 
for a while until the change came which left the tomb empty. 
The New Commentary quotes Origen replying to Celsus thus: 
**We do not maintain that the body which has undergone 
corruption resumes its original nature, any more than the 
grain of wheat which has decayed returns. to its former 
condition. But we do maintain that, as above the grain of 
wheat there arises a stalk, so a certain power is implanted in 
the body, which is not destroyed, and from which the body 
qs raised up in incorruption.” ‘“ Layman” seems to have missed 
the continuity of the life-principle inherent in human nature, 
and also to have confused its operation with the matter which 
owes its being ‘to that same life-principle. All matter is 
evidence of spiritual action and the changes in material forms 
do but register the operations of what Origen called the 
“implanted power.” St. Paul, in I Cor. ii. 6-16, gives the 
key to what he subsequently wrote on the work of the spirit, 
whether of God or man. —I am, Sir, &e:, 

Bath. A. T. Fryer, 

“THE RUSSIAN CRUCIFIXION ” 

[Zo the Editor of the SPecraror.| 

Sir,—Mr. Hamilton Fyfe in his review of my book. The 
Russian. Crucifizion, dubs it “ sensational catchpenny.” 
The obvious meaning of this is that I have written my book 
falsely and insincerely to catch the pence of the public. 
My facts are all based on personal observation or docu- 
mentary evidence. My conclusions are of the most moderate 
kind, an appeal to moral force and the rejection of the policy 
of intervention and isolation. The suggestion that I was 
influenced to write the book in order to eatch the pence 
of the public can happily be easily answered. I asked 
my publishers at the start that The Russian Crucifixion 
should be published at the lowest possible price, instead of 
the 7s. 6d. or half a guinea which is usually asked for a work 
of this kind. The publishers sent me a contract under 
which I would receive, if the book were published at half-a- 
crown, double the royalty due if it were published at two 
shillings. I asked that the price might be made two shillings, 
and this was done. 

It is somewhat degrading to have to answer a suggestion 
of this kind, but when it is. raised in the responsible columns 
of the Spectator I have no choice. 

When Mr. Hamilton Fyfe says “ The Russian Crucifixion 
tries to make us believe that no Christian in Russia is safe,” 
he misrepresents my position. No doubt the passive Christian 
who is content to make no parade of his faith beyond attending 
church is safe enough. But the active Christian worker is 
far from safe. Unless he belongs to. a group that for the 
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moment is being treated with special favour by the authorities, 
he is liable at the least to expulsion from his employment 
during one of the periodical ‘“ cleansings.” This expulsion 
involves disastrous results for the victim and his family. 
If he is more prominent, he is liable to arrest and exile under 
administrative degree. The case of the Baptists is surely 
proof enough of this. 3 

When Mr. Hamilton Fyfe says that “ it would be fantastic 
to suppose that the clever men who hold the chief Govern- 
ment positions either planned this idiocy (religious persecution) 
or engaged in active work to further it,” he shows an ignorance 
of existing conditions so aniazing that it almost baffles reply. 
The suppression of religion is an essential part of Communist 
policy. The weapon of persecution by which it is in part 
carried out is directly sanctioned by the Politbureau and is 
directed by special departments of the Commissariat of 
Justice and of the political police. It becomes more or less 
severe as the men at the top direct. 

If Mr. Hamilton Fyfe would use his influence to persuade 
these leaders that the policy of religious persecution injures 
the Soviet Government itself and builds up barriers between 
it and Western civilization, he would be doing good work. 
But before attempting it, he would be wise to obtain at 
least an elementary knowledge of the actual position in 
Russia to-day.—I am, Sir, &c., F. A. MACKENZIE. 

Mayfield, Hillcrest Road, Sydenham. 

{Mr. Hamilton Fyfe writes in reply: ‘“‘ Mr. Mackenzie has 
ground for complaining that I used the word “ catchpenny.” 
But I didn’t mean what he means ; I wanted to say that his 
book appealed to the liking for violent sensation, to the sense 
or horror rather than calm reason. I used the wrong word ; 
Iam sorry. For the rest, those who read the book will judge 
between us. I have no fear of their verdict.”—En. Spectator.] 


STAG HUNTING 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,— Major Darling says in the Spectator that I have “‘ come 
into the open ”’ on the question of stag hunting. I have never 
been anywhere else. He then asks, ‘Which constitutes 
torture, hunting for two hours or leaving the victim wounded 
for five weeks ?” 

I have never advocated such an alternative. It is perfectly 
easy to round up the stags and destroy them mercifully, and I 
would rather their numbers were thus limited, or that they 
were thus exterminated, than preserved to be hunted.—I am, 
Sir, &e., STEPHEN COLERIDGE, 

The Ford, Chobham. 


THE INTERNATIONAL DEFENCE OF 
ANIMALS 
[To the Editor of the SpEcraToR.] 
Sir,—Readers of the Spectator may be interested to hear of 
the visit Miss Lind-af-Hageby and I have lately paid on 
behalf of the animals to Rome, Munich and Berlin. 

We went to Rome at the invitation of the Rome Society 
for the Protection of Animals, conveyed to us through 
Senator Count Gallagna, who is the President of that society, 
to speak at a meeting on March 29th. Madame Montessori, 
whose fame is known throughout the educational world, 
supported us on the platform in our plea for humane education 
for children. We met many people who are keenly interested 
in the better treatment of animals. Later, Il Duce, Signor 
Mussolini was kind enough to receive us in private audience, 
and he expressed much sympathy with the cause of animal 
protection. We spent some days in Rome, during which 
time we met and discussed the question of practical ways of 
helping the animals with notable and enthusiastic workers 
for the cause in Italy. Signor Gallagna, in graciously 
thanking us for coming to Rome, said that he felt that a 
strong impetus had been given to the movement there. 

From Rome we proceeded to Munich and Berlin, where 
we addressed important meetings. In Munich Professor Max 
Miiller, a keen investigator into humane methods of slaughter, 
conducted us to the abattoir, where we witnessed the electric 
method of stunning. It is interesting to note that over the 


door of each stunning-hall there is a notice that no cruelty 
will be permitted towards the animals. 
a notice does not exist in this country, 


I fear as yet such 





Through the Animal Defence Society’s International 
Bureau, with its extensive Humane Exhibition to demonstrate 
practical animal protection, at 4 Cour St. Pierre, Geneva, 
it is becoming more and more possible to keep in close touch 
with workers on the Continent and in America, and thus 
help to foster the world movement for the better treatment 
of animals. Subscriptions towards maintaining permanent 
Humane Exhibitions in London and Geneva will be gladly 
received at the Animal Defence Society’s offices at 35 Old 
Bond Street, London.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Nina Hamitron anp Brannon, 


RUSKIN’S ADVICE TO CHESTERFIELD 
[To the Editor of the SpecTatTor.] 
Sm,—The following letter appeared in the Globe in, I think, 
1880 : 
A SCANDALOUS HOAX. 
To tHE Eprror or THE “GLope.” 

Smr,—The letter you quote in your last night’s issue as having 
been sent by me to the sceretary of the Art School at Chesterfield 
is an impudent hoax from beginning to end, and you will oblige 
me by letting this be known as soon as possible.—I am, Sir, your 
faithful servant, JOHN Ruskin, 

Arthur Severn's, 

Herne Hill, S.E. 
November 13. 

The following also appeared in the Globe: 

Mr. Ruskin has, says the Sheffield Telegraph, supplied an appro. 
priate concluding chapter to the history of the forged Chesterfield 
letter. Writing to Mr. B. Douglas, he says he “was quite sorry 
to disclaim the Chesterfield letter, it was such a tasty dish of 
mince from things I had to my own notion said in a useful way 
enough, so that there was no wonder it succeeded generally. If 
only the good British public would take half the interest in any 
half page of my real writings—some thirty volumes of which now 
lie open to them—which they have done in these squibs upon 
them, I should be evermore grateful to the composer of the ‘famoug 
(as I am proud to see it styled) Chesterfield letter.’ ” 


—I am, Sir, &e., A. P. Troirer, 
Greystones, Teffont, Salisbury. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
M. CLEMENCEAU’S NONAGE. 

Your reviewer is quoted as referring to Clemenceau’s 
Grandeur and Misery of Victory as *‘ this book of his nonage” 
(sic). Do I understand some subtle reference to a second 
childhood ?—Zaupiru, Somerville College, Oxford. 


HEREDITY. 


I have discovered recently a fact which, to me at any rate, 
is novel, namely, that handwriting is hereditary. Among 
many instances I know a family of sons and daughters whose 
handwriting is singularly similar. The mother used to write 
almost identically the same. I also know a brother and 
sister whose writing is quite indistinguishable. I am quite well 
aware that what may be called a “* board-school handwriting ” 
is all our model, but the people to whom I am alluding belong 
to quite a different class——J. P. Bacon Pui.iies, Burgess 
Hill, Sussex. 

N or M? 

Your reviewer's slip on p. 678 (of Norton v. Norton for 
Norton v. Melbourne) would be trivial were it not that it 
spoils a very witty mot made during that trial. Someone 
said, what, in a certain contingency, would have been the 
answer to the question, ‘* What is your name?” ‘“* N or M?” 

[Our reviewer much regrets his slip of the pen. ‘“‘ H. C.” is 
of course, quite right.—Ed. Spectator.] 

HUMANE KILLING. 

The following is an advertisement which we are asking 
you to insert in this week’s Spectator (quarter page): [The 
advertisement appeared in our issue of April 26th, p. vii-] 
We should be obliged if your readers would help to make 
this advertisement known.—E. G. FarrnoLmMeE (Captain), Chief 
Secretary, Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, 105 Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1. 

‘* SOUPER.” 

In the Spectator of April 5th (which I get a week old), 
** souper ” and boycott are mentioned. My grandfather’s and 
our family name on my mother’s side is Souper. My grandfather 
was Phillip Dothin Souper and was in the Civil Service, and 
spent most of his time in the West Indies. I’ve never heard 
of anything like ‘“‘to boycott” applied to soup distribution! 
I thought this might be of interest—Miss GERALDINE DE C, 
O’Grapy, Barton, Wokingham, Berks, 
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Some. Books 


“sir,” said Dr. Johnson, referring to London, “if you 
wish to have a just notion of the magnitude of this city, you 
must not be satisfied with seeing its great streets and squares, 
put must survey the innumerable little lanes and courts.” 


Mr. Beresford Chancellor has already done this for several ~ 


districts of London, and now in London’s Old Latin Quarter 
(Cape, 15s.) he does it for Tottenham Court Road and its 
neighbouring thoroughfares, justifying his title by showing 
that this region has been the home from the eighteenth 
century onwards of numerous artists in paint—to say nothing 
of those in letters, music, the drama and fisticuffs. Newman 
Street, for instance, used fairly to creep with Royal 
Academicians, and at the junction of Euston Road flourished 
the boxing establishment of the famous Figg and Broughton 
near the ‘Adam and Eve’ tavern, where once stood the 
manor court-house of Totenhale (Totta’s nook) that gave 
the thoroughfare its name. Mr. Chancellor mentions that 
right into the nineteenth century this region was charac- 
terized by a rural flavour, but one eye at all events in the 
eighteenth saw it differently, for Charles Jenner in 1772 
deplores in his Town Eclogucs that :— 
‘In vain, alas shall city bards resort 

For past’ral images, to Tottenham-court . « « 

Where’er around I cast my wand’ring eyes 

Long burning rows of fetid bricks arise.” 
But it could not have been quite as bad as that, for Tottenham 
Court Road is on the whole a comely thoroughfare, and out 
of its growth and associations Mr. Chancellor has made, in 
page after page of delightful gossip, a very good book. 

* * * * 

In Modern Sunlight (Murray, 7s. 6d.) Mr. Leonard V. Dodds 
tells us of all kinds of curious and important uses to which 
artificial rays may be put : to discover, for instance, the impu- 
rities in paint ; to reproduce the almost-vanished marks of 
fossils on rocks ; and, more marvellous still, to photograph 
writing on parchment which has been erased and written over ; 
to test the freshness of eggs; to sterilize water; and to 
improve the health of animals. Mr. Dodds declares that when 
pigs were experimented upon, they came of their own accord 
and lay down under the mercury-vapour lamp! The irradia- 
tion of hens has greatly improved their egg-laying qualities. 
Even bees, under this stimulus, have been known to hum in 
their hive as if the mid-day sun were shining, and to build many 
more cells than in a non-treated hive under otherwise exactly 
similar conditions. Racehorses have long been treated with 
ultra-violet rays. But Mr. Dodds is even more interesting in 
his description of what this new branch of science may do for 
human beings : we have here a guide to heliotherapy in all its 
aspects, suitable for the general reader as well as those more 
specially interested in the subject. 

* % * * 

A fascinating little book has been written by Professor T, 
Gwynn Jones of Aberystwyth on Welsh Folklore and Folk 
Custom (Methuen, 7s. 6d.). It is packed with folk tales from 
all parts of Wales and, though the material is arrayed in a 
truly scientific fashion, the author’s delight in his subject 
makes every page entertaining. Under such heads as 
“Ghosts,” ‘* Fairies,’ ‘ Giants,’ ‘Caves and _ Stones,” 
“Lakes and Wells,” ‘ Magic,” and ‘* Courtship,’ Professor 
Gwynn Jones has endless stories and customs to record, and 
one sees which are the universally popular themes. The 
legend of the mermaid, or lady of the lake, who married a 
farmer but returned to her watery home, with her fairy cattle, 
when she had been accidentally struck thrice—sometimes 
with iron, sometimes not—appears in very numerous varia- 
tions. In the chapter on ‘ Magic” are some tales of a 
judgment falling on land agents who oppressed Dissenters or 
got rid of farmers—an idea that must be as old as the human 
race. To Welsh revivalists angelic visitations have been 
common, and in the Welsh hills many of the beliefs noted here 
are far from extinct. 


* * * * 
The first number of a new monthly magazine, “ an illus- 
trated review of modern life and literature,” is to be published 
this week, under the title of The Magazine of To-day (9 Palace 
Gate, W.8. Price 1s.) The Editor, Mr. Harold Herd, tells 
us that “‘ it will chronicle the work of the thinkers, the leaders, 


of the Week 


the pioneers and the discoverers who vitalize our national life, 
It will give a digest and interpretation of the significant ten- 
dencies of the times, and keep the reader in touch with the 
outstanding books of the day.” We are also told that “ no 
party politics will be found in its pages,” and, judging from 
this first number, this difficult principle has been adhered to, 
Mr. J. W. Robertson Scott writes a broad-minded survey of 
the agricultural situation, under the title, ** What the Country- 
man Wants”; Prebendary Gough, Dr. F. W. Nerwood and 
Father Woodlock, S.J. (representing the Church of England, 
the Free Churches and the Roman Catholic Church, respec- 
tively), contribute articles on the future of religion in this 
country ; Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis’ ‘* The City of the Future,” 
and Mr. Merton Rhodes’ *“* The Re-Making of London,” are 
complementary to one another. The Magazine of To-day in- 
cludes some forty articles and regular features, and this wide 
range covers a variety of subjects. Its format is not particu- 
larly attractive, but the type is comfortably large. We wish 
Mr. Herd every success with his new magazine, which has 
undoubtedly set for itself high ideals. 
* * * % 

The Twilight of the Gods is always passing rapidly into 
night when laughter takes the place of invective. Lucian of 
Samosata made the gods of ancient Greece as ridiculous ag 
Anatole France has made some of the beliefs of the modern 
world. And how did he do it? Simply by taking all the 
perfectly authentic and venerated legends of the gods and 
clothing them with personalities talking to each other as 
they must have talked if the legends were true or if such 
gods ever existed. In the present beautiful edition (The 
Dialogues of Lucian, translated by William Tooke, F.R.S., 
now edited by N. M. Penzer: The Navarre Society 
17s. 6d.) the spirit of the author is admirably caught by the 
illustrator, Blanch. The feelings of Paris when appealed to 
for his famous judgment, the modesty of Mercury at the 
scene, the insouciance of Venus, the combined dignity and 
desire to display her charms of Juno are exquisite. Helen 
of Troy, again, is just a minx reclining with mirror in hand 
on a cloud above the sea on which a thousand ships are 
sailing to Troy. There is exactly the due admixture of La 
Vie Parisienne and Homer which interprets Lucian so well, 
But it will not do to say too much; the pleasures awaiting 
those who acquire this charming volume have been hinted 
at, but sufficiently clearly, it is hoped, to make them 
numerous. 

* * * # 

Now that we can have no more new work by D. H. Lawrence, 
some will snatch at all the old that they can get. The Assorted 
Articles, collected by Martin Secker, and issued in one volume at 
6s., are, of course, occasional work and suffer from someof the 
defects of repetition, overlapping, &c., of such work. There 
is much here, however, which is typical of Lawrence, both at 
his best, and at his worst. A short descriptive essay, ‘‘ Insou- 
eiance”; “An Autobiographical Sketch”; ‘‘ Hymns ona Man’s 
Life”; and “Making Pictures” will all be of particular interest to 
students of Lawrence’s life, and some of the others will correct 
the prevalent misapprehensions regarding the narrowness of 
Lawrence’s view of life. At the best, however, they are not 
equal] to his longer work, and it is only as a postscript to it 
that they must be received. 

# % * * 

Mr. Teignmouth Shore, well known for his articles on good 
cooking in various newspapers, has republished a selection of 
these, with a preface by Mr. Gilbert Frankau, under the title 
of Dinner Building (Batsford, 3s. 6d.). Written in a leisurely, 
chaffing way, the little book has a wealth of common sense, 
and some useful recipes. 

* * tt * 
(‘‘ General Knowledge Competition” and ‘ More Books of the 
Week” will be found on pages 754 and 757.) 


Report of the Competition 
We hope to publish the Report of the ‘‘ County Story ” Com- 
petition in the Spectator of May 10th or May 17th. We have 
received a great number of entries for this Competition. 
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The Theatre: Yesterday and To-day 


The Russian Theatre. By René Filop: Miller and Joseph 
jregor. Translated by Paul England. (Harrap. £5 5s.) 
Review of Revues. [Edited by C. B. Cochran. (Cape. 10s.) 
The Life of Eleonora Duse.. By E. A. Rheinhardt. (Martin 
Secker. 10s. 6d.) 
Wuicn of the nations has made the most important contribu- 
tion to the art of the theatre since the twentieth century began? 
Open the magnificent volume by Herr Fiilép Miller and Dr. 
Gregor, who controls the’ theatrical collections of the Viennese 
National Library, and you will answer: ‘Surely, the Rus- 
sian!” 

This is primarily a picture-book. And its 48 colour plates 
and 357 half-tones give us, in a swift inspection, a better 
understanding of tendencies, ways and means in the Russian 
theatre than could be conveyed by thousands of words in 
carefully written description. One looks and learns, and one 
is amazed by the fertility of scenic invention displayed here. 
Then one remembers the near past. 

W hat theatrical influence has most sharply set its mark 
upon the period, since some of us were very young? The 
Russian opera, the Russian ballet, Russian decoration. Have 
we already forgotten Diaghilev? Dare we deny that those 
cushion-covers in the suburbs, that colour-scheme in the 
Chelsea flat, were supplied, so to say, by him? A barbaric 
surface of shrill tones, shrieks in silk, discords in upholstery—— 
Russia, in odd collision with what were once respectable 
middle-class interiors. From China to Peru, from Boston to 
Berlin and (a greater distance morally) from St. Petersburg 
to Leningrad—the ballet ! 

Yet this ballet was not a new thing. Historically, many 
of its inventions merely prolonged the old eighteenth-century 
Court entertainments which a Louis-Quatorze Europe bor- 
rowed from Versailles. An antique pageantry was renovated, 
and, shall we say, slightly mocked by cosmopolitan decorations? 
Alongside this Court entertainment (according to Herr Fiilop 
Miller) came, parallel with political movements, “signs. of 
change *-—of revolution. Came the naturalistic Moscow Art 
Theatre, prompting Diaghilev’s “ stylistic’? reaction. He, 
to the Puritans of Bolshevism, would seem to be providing 
mere prettiness for the capitalists! Sterner things, then— 
the theatre of Tairov in Moscow ; the ultimate theatre, carrying 
logic almost to the verge of a visible insanity, in Meierhold’s 
grim clearance of all vanities. These you may study in a 
series of blankly mechanized scenes, illustrating the Proletarian 
Theatre. Art is here no facile means of escape from life. 
It strives to be as “ technical ” as the factory. It abolishes the 
curtain (as did Pirandello in Six Persons), scenery, and all 
but a wan symbolical costume. Constructions of raw material, 
in lumps and criss-cross lines, wheels and parallelograms and 
rhomboids, traverse a lividly illuminated space. Here one 
closes one’s eyes in depression. Will it come to that ? Will 
Chelsea and Bloomsbury get caught in the now unreal and 
obsolete Euclidean propositions ? Must cushions turn into 
cuneiform wedges ? Where are our sheet-iron window hang 
ings? Bring out our geysers for our sofas. In a night- 
mare we plunge into proletarianism. It is, of course, no more 
proletarian, or popular, than Einstein. It is the directive 
attempt of the theorists to match the stage to the times, or 
to mock the old times from the new stage. So regarded, it 
recalls those often-quoted words of our mild, professorial 
Matthew Arnold: ‘The theatre is irresistible-—organize the 
theatre!” Undeniably, the lesson has been learned in 
Russia. But what the proletariat can apprehend from 
its extremist’ manifestations, except lunacy, remains a 
mystery. 

In England we don’t bother about organizing art. All our 
censors and acdiles can hope is that lack of organization and 
absence of propaganda (as in the cinema) will not, through 
freedom, produce a complete corruptior of our infantile minds, 
For, frankly, we are babies in our amusements. Turning with 
a certain sense of relief to the amenities of our ‘“‘ marvellous ”’ 
Mr. Cochran’s bright little book on the stage, one finds Mr. 
James Agate (always free from cant) genially admitting our 
babyhood. A national theatre? An art theatre ?-. Would 


these in any sense express our national consciousness, or serve, | 


as in the hopes of Moscow, to guide us anywhere or to keep 
us in any place? Can you imagine a Tory Entertainment 
Palace; a Liberal Playhouse, with Whig scenery? You 
cannot. And perhaps you are glad. Instead, as last Saturday, 
we have our national circus—-Wembley for the Cup Final, 
“Many thanks. You can have Moscow,” 

But other, severer critics, asked by Mr. Cochran what they 
would do for the theatre in England, were money no object, 
suggest vast reforms; and one of them (Mr. Ivor Brown) 
wisely remarks that, instead of one solemn, huge, central 
theatre, we should aim at a series of three small ones, each 
recognizable for specialization in types of drama or enter- 
tainment; one for shows and music—this would be Mr, 
Cochran’s ;. one a prose theatre for realism; a third, more 
personal and adventurous, for experiment. What dreams! 
Hireling dramatists—Shakespeare again—would be attached 
to these houses, and the actor, as other critics here remark, 
must be given economic security and long-period contracts, 
which will keep him from the evils of the long-run and the 
swelled-headed system. 

Acting and the actor! What has become of them, in all 
this ? Where is the actor in Russia ? Probably cowering in 
some mass-moyement of multitudes under a wheel. The 
** great ” actor is, for the moment, invisible. We have great 
favourites : that is all. 

The better, some say, for the drama. For periods of great 
acting rarely coincide with those of fine playwriting, and your 
virtuoso is apt to do little for plays except adapt and distort 
them to his personality. How little original drama there was 
here in the days of Garrick, Kemble, Mrs. Siddons and Edmund 
Kean; or, for that matter, of Irving! Tow little in France 
under the sway of Rachel ; in Italy under Salvini, and Ristori! 
And Eleanora Duse, greatest of those whom many living 
playgoers lovingly remember—what did she do for theatrical 
movements and for the stage? Very little. Unapproachable 
in her own style, which was a realism that reached the sublime 
through perfect sincerity and truth, she spent a melancholy 
life, here recounted by Herr Rheinhardt, in revealing frag- 
ments of her nature, as in a perpetual public confession. Of 
plays she made a beautiful havoc ; not merging herself in them 
in the effort to inipersonate, but throwing them out of balance 
by- living her part in each of them ; picking up what seemed 
real to her in them ; relinquishing the rest ; of Ibsen, indeed, 
alittle ; of the florid and rhetorical D’Annunzio, far too much. 
Her other creations were indeed hers; not those of the 
mainly mediocre dramatists she transfigured ; as, for example, 
she transfigured the archaic Dame aux Camélias, recently 
revived in London, by making it an almost intolerably real 
picture of a suffering woman in love, sacrificed, renouncing 
hope and life. Who was this woman ? Not Dumas’ heroine ; 
not any dramatist’s. She was Eleonora Duse. 

Herr Rheinhardt’s book, adoringly romantic in tone, 
obliges us to follow this great artist’s greatly advertised love- 
affairs; a thing one may beg to be excused from doing. 
Much of it is copied from earlier works. Whole pages come 
from a certain celebrated study by Count Primoli, contributed 
to the Revue de Paris many years ago. The rest. is an inter- 
pretation, in the vie romancée or “ novel-biography ”’ style, 
of supposed processes in the actress's mind. These may be as 
accurate, as authentic, as the famous passage which was the 
only memorable thing in D’Annunzio’s vulgar self-glorifying 
book Il Fuoco, where the melancholy woman—la donna di- 
sperata—is allowed to tell her fatuous lover the story of her 
wandering life. There, possibly, we get an image of the real 
Duse in later life: one to be corrected, however, by the more 
cheerful picture in Luigi Rasi’s excellently illustrated reminis- 
cences of his own stage association with her. To that book, 
reinforced by Edouard Schneider’s account of her last years, 
one may prefer to return. Or one may choose, more wisely, 
to retain only the memory of the Eleonora Duse one saw 
jinding herself on the stage. Bitterly as she seemed to 
rebel against it, her work was evidently the best and happiest 
part of her restless, unhappy existence. 
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The hisait of Milton 


Milton. By E. M. W. Tillyard. (Chatto & Windus. 15s.) 


Ir is just three centuries since John Milton, in the flush of 
‘outhful beauty and self-confidence, dedicated himself to 
the life-task of the epic poet. Mr. Tillyard, in this admirable 
study of Milton’s work, gives the exact date as December, 
1629. We all know the results. It has long been a common- 
place of literary manuals that Milton is our second poet, 
standing on a peak of high collateral glory beside the myriad- 
minded Shakespeare. There have been attempts to displace 
him from this eminence. Tory critics could not help being 
piassed against a surly and acrimonious republican. For 
it must always be borne in mind that Milton was not merely 
a poet. The immortal garland was soiled with dust. 

The only part of Mr. Tillyard’s book which is at all tedious, 
for all its ability, is his account of the middle third of Milton’s 
career, When he turned from the serene splendour of Lycidas 
and the sighing melodies of the Epitaphium Damonis to the 
composition of political diatribes which, for all their purple 
patches, it is impossible not to wish that he had not written. 
But Milton felt, as Byron afterwards expressed it, that a 
man ought to do something more for society than write 
verses. Hence many readers, like Sir Henry Lee, have had 
their ears deafened to the music of Comus by the sound of 
the two-handed engine in Whitehall. Perhaps a similar bias 
led Ruskin to declare that the ‘ well-attired woodbine ” 
was vulgar, and Landor to suggest that the “ glowing violet ” 
should have been “ glooming.” It is harder to understand 
how William Morris could have omitted Milton from the best 
hundred books on the ground of his cold classicism and 
Puritanism, without being haunted in reproachful dreams 

‘* By Knights of Logres, or of Lyones, 
Lancelot or Pelleas, or Pellenore.”’ 
Milton, as Mr. Tillyard well explains, in spite of his wealth 
of classical memories, was truly an apparition born out of 
due time, ** sole-sitting by the shores of old romance.” 

Mr. Tillyard, who is in the full current of critical opinion, 
tells us that it is now setting against romanticists, and that 
Milton’s reputation is in danger. The best answer, as Bagehot 
used to say, is to take Milton down from the shelf and read 
him, The next best is to study the reasons which Mr. Tillyard 
gives for believing that Milton’s value to modern readers is 
by no means superannuated. In particular we commend his 
criticism of Paradise Lost, which is luminous without ceasing 
to be learned. He has carried out an Icarian task with more 
success than the luckless pioneer of aviation. That wonderful 
epic remains, in its author's words, 


’ 


* Immortale mzlos ct inenarrabile carmen ”’-— 


its music rings in our ears for ever, but its moral is very 
difficult to explain. The Calvinistic theology on which Milton 
embroidered his lucent imagery no longer grips us in its 
thumbscrew, nor do we nowadays expect a poet to justify 
the ways of God to men. Even to speak of the moral of a 
poem seems to some critics a solecism or a confusion of terms. 
“If you insist on my telling you what is the moral of the 
Iliad,” says De Quincey, ** I insist upon your telling me what 
is the moral of a rattlesnake, or the moral of a Niagara.” 
Mr. Tillyard, however, finds a very valuable moral for modern 
readers in Paradise Lost. Its author sees life as a struggle, 
and appeals to those who still see it so by his insistence on 
the fact that ‘“‘ to be weak is miserable.” Satan is not the 
hero of the poem—-though many of us cannot help echoing 
Thurlow’s wish that he might win—but he is the character 
on whom the greatest wealth of poetic imagination has been 
lavished, and the one that most truly lives to us. Perhaps 
it is a pity that Milton did not stick to his first idea of an 
Arthuriad, when he could have identified himself more openly 
with the possessor of 
** Courage never to submit or yield 
And what is clse not to be overcome.” 


Satan had to fail, just as Adam had to fall. But the poet who 
lavished all the jewels of language on praise of the uncon- 
querable will, and exemplified it by writing the Paradise Lost 
in affliction and blindness, remains, as Mr. Tillyard aptly 
says, “the perpetual monument of the pioneering spirit in 
man,” 


Three Sons of Strife 


Adamastor. By Roy Campbell. (Faber and Faber. 5s.) 
Christ in the Synagogue.. By L. Aaronson. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 
A Dream in the Luxembourg. By Richard Aldington. (Chatto 
and Windus. 3s. 6d.) 

To-DAY we are privileged to hear, clearly and indubitably,; 
that eternal miracle, a great word-master, a Merlin, a Lavengro. 
** In the beginning was the Word.” That is the poet’s creed. 
and here is a demonstration of its active significance. Mr. Roy 
Campbell has found our English language weary with intel- 
lectual age, and drowsing over the close fire of education. He 
has stung it to life, to rebellion, and has made it proud, 
eloquent, and young again. 

Such is the candour and naivelé of genius, that sooner or 
Jater a man possessing it will coin a phrase which is a sort of 
synopsis of his whole personality and work. It comes about by 
that divine insistence—some would call it egotism—arising 
from the directness of vision which is always a characteristic 
of genius. That quality marks its distinction from mere 
talent. Mr. Campbell again and again flashes out such self- 
revelations, and I quote one which says concisely what this 
poet is, and where he stands in relation to his fellow-mortals 
and to the still more removed compulsion of destiny :— 

** There is no sea so wide, no waste so steril 
But holds a rapture for the sons of strife : 
There shines upon the topmost peak of peril 
A throne for spirits that abound in life : 
There is no joy like theirs who fight alone, 
Whom lust or gluttony have never tied, 
Who in their purity have built a throne. 
And in their solitude a tower of pride.” 

The line italicized by me is a key to open the way into this 
poet’s world. It is a world of superb extravagance and 
elemental beings; monsters, omnipotencies, and Olympian 
gestures ; of symbolical happenings in the heavens, the seas, 
and in the bowels of the earth ; of volcanic irony, and satire 
that is an earthquake. The diction in which this world is 
embodied must necessarily be endowed with an abnormal 
sensuousness and nervous energy. If it is held in fora moment, 
it snorts and quivers like a stallion, impatient to crush beneath 
its hooves the reptile of respectability and prudence. It is 
sometimes even heedless whether or not St. George be safely 
seated in the saddle. The rider, however, is aware of this 
characteristic, and of the artistic weaknesses which may result 
from it. He is striving to whip down his wild images, and to 
east off the over-rich caparisons of his harness. In this self- 
criticism he says :— 

‘* T love to see, when leaves depart, 
The clear anatomy arrive, 

Winter, the paragon of art, 
That kills all forms of life and feeling 
Save what is pure and will survive.” 


Such is the prophecy of his future achievement. It sheuld 
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indeed be great and immortal work, since it will be the final 
expression ofa noble, poetic personality, powerful and strangely 
beautiful. Meanwhile, a modern Carducci, he ranges in 
gloomy exultation over the plains of thought and the moun- 
tains of action, triumphing in his magnificent exile. 

Mr. Aaronson’s work discovers a tragic story of pride and 
jsolation that half reveals itself by gleams of insight and 
pitiable sensitiveness.. I feel that I am in a midnight country, 
overlooking space which resolves itself momentarily, under 
lightning flashes, into a wide plain where rivers wind like 
serpents about the ruined cities of’ an ancient civilization. 
These poems give a sense of the burden of history, and of a 
racial conscience fruitlessly torturing itself. 

There is something Byronic in this, as though he too owes 
his ancestors a grudge for some inheritance which cripples him. 
The lack of articulation here, however, is not in the heel, but in 
the mind; and the cause of it we find in some metaphysical 
war that is dividing the kingdom of his personality. His 
* Christ ” is the Gnostic spirit of cold, incisive intellect, 
thrusting like a surgeon’s knife through the body of the 
world, looking for the secret of life, and destroying that life 
in the sterile process. 

Here, I think, is the cause of his torment. This Gnostic 
attitude lingers sceptically and fastidiously between the 
Christ of Christianity and the Christ of the Hellenes, proud 
Apollo, the spirit of Mind. Both these leaders terrify him, 
and threaten to rob him of his pride and his self-conscious 
intellect. He will not surrender his senses to the one or the 
other, and so his poetry remains incomplete, lacking fusion of 
passion and thought—-which he possesses so abundantly — 
into the easy and tight image of words. 

Mr. Aldington sits in the Luxembourg Gardens—I imagine 
near the wonderful espalier pear trees—and daydreams. O, 
shocking indulgence ! His dream is an amatory fantasia on a 
basis of hexameters. In it he receives a telegram from a 
charming and clever little ‘ wood-nymph ”? whom he loves 
** jn a way which would horrify a bishop.’ Ife explains that 
his reason for calling her a wood-nymph is that :— 








FANTASY 
MYSTERY 
POETRY 


CLAUS THE FISH 
BY 


HERMANN ROSSMANN 


“The author’s perception of the 
textures, forms, sounds, and 
colours that are the particular 
possessions of the sea and the 
things of the sea, is profound,”— 
New Statesman. 
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PETER DAVIES 
30 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C.2 








————_____ 


—— 


** When I was younger they called-me a faun, 
Because I have pointed ears and tell the truth.” 

I believe that in Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy it is 
stated that when fauns grow older their ears grow longer, 
And does Mr. Aldington still tell the truth, or is his Vitality 
debilitated by the bitterness of the aftermath of his dream} 
Only he can know the cause of his rebellion against life: put 
to the onlooker it seems to be a very personal matter, and 
lacking the quality which might convert him from (as he 
calls himself) ‘* a sort of a poet” into a true poet. 


RicuarD Cuvrcn, 


Towards Better Things 


Kitchener. By Brigadier-General C. R. Ballard. 
Faber. 18s.) 

From Chauffeur to Brigadier. 
Baker-Carr. (Benn. 21s.) 

Air Power and the Cities. By J. M. Spaight. (Longmans, 15s.) 


(Faber and 
By Brigadier-General (, B, 


Reap together, these three books well portray the changing 
conditions of war. First we have the life of a veteran soldier 
and statesman, surrounded by glamour and mystery, to whom 
England turned in her darkest hour ; then the autobiography 
of a pioneer of mechanized warfare; and finally a treatise 
on the philosophy of air-power. 

Lord Kitchener’s reputation has sometimes been assailed of 
late, generally by politicians who resented his mistrust of them, 
but his place in history would be secure as one of the makers of 
modern Egypt and the reorganizer of the Indian Army even 
if he had not been the great solitary figure who made us a 
first-class military power on land by the autumn of 1915. In 
prestige, IXitchener stood head and shoulders above any other 
general on the Allied side during the War. He was admired 
in France, respected in Russia, and venerated in England, 
whose people he had never courted, but who recognized in- 
stinetively his greatness. General Ballard is no “ official” 
biographer and does not refrain from criticism, but in painting 
the shades as well as the lights of his subject, the character of 
Kitchener stands out with an austere grandeur that was per- 
haps somewhat lacking in Sir George Arthur’s full Life. 

It might be thought that there was little new to be said of 
one who never disclosed his heart even to his friends—perhaps 
not even to himself. But Kitchener was a portent and a 
presage of a new kind of warfare, conducted not so much by 


- brilliant leaders in the field as by careful planning at Head- 


quarters. He was aged by anxiety when the problems of 
munitionment and the provision of machine-guns became 
dominant questions on the Western Front: that he missed 
opportunities is undeniable : that he failed to give the nation 
the lead which it required in the matter of conscription is at least 
arguable ; but it is also certain that but for him the new Army 
which took the field after the first year of the War would not 
have been the force it was but for his vision and vigour. 

General Baker-Carr, for instance, has a good story of how 
Kitchener sent for him, then a Major in the Army, and 
asked him how many men would be required for his new 
Machine-gun Corps. ‘‘ About forty thousand to start with, 
Sir,” he replied. Kitchener said that such a number would be 
difficult to find, but that he would call a meeting of the 
Directors of the War Office for half-past two that afternoon, 
and that if anyone made any objections, Major Carr was to 
say that he had said it would be all right!) And Major Cart 
got his men, in spite of strenuous objections from every side. 

It was the same with the Tanks, although Kitchener had 
then perished in the North Sea. When Sir Ernest Swinton 
wrote his memorandum on the subject, the ‘ pandits” at 
General Headquarters looked on it as a huge joke. “ If the 
writer of this paper,’ summed-up one sagacious General, 
‘** would descend from the realms of fancy to the regions of 
hard fact, a great deal of valuable time and labour would be 
saved.” But the Tanks came, in spite of such examples of 
** the military mind.” a 

‘** To-day,” writes General Baker-Carr, “ it will seem i- 
credible that the High Command failed to appreciate the true 
value of the machine-gun and tank in the early stages of theit 
development. It will seem even more incredible that, at 4 
later period, it was necessary to scheme and struggle against 
official lukewarmness, at times almost indistinguishable from 
hostility.” Even in April, 1918, he describes the Chief of the 
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Gollancz 
novels, 1930: 


Red Wagon 
by Lady Eleanor Smith. 4thimp. 


“Her pictures of road-travelling are 
exquisite.” — Arnold Bennett (Evening 
Standard) 

“J never dreamed whata delight awaited 
me... abookina thousand ’’—Daily 


Telegraph 


The Lost Child 


by Rahel Sanzara. 3rd imp. 


“It takes one’s breath away both by 
jts terror and by its beauty ’—Gerald 
Gould (Observer) 


Cheri 


by Colette. 2nd impression 
“A work of genius””-—New Statesman 


Insecurity 


by Monica Ewer 


"Quite the best novel of Fleet Street that 
I have read’’—Beatrice Kean Seymour 
(Woman’s Journal) 


Journey’s End 
byR.C. Sherriff @ Vernon Bartlett 


35th thousand 


War is War 
by Ex-Private X. 3rd imp. 


“Thave read it six times and each time 
I like it better °—Richard Aldington 


A Certain Jesus 


by Iwan Naschiwin 


“Better than either Renan cr George 
a : : 
Moore ”’—IJrish Times 


Death Traps 


by Kay Strahan 


“A double murder puzzle of more than 
usual ingenuity ... Only one complaint 
can be made against the story .. . it is 
almost too full of interest .. . ”—New 
Statesman 


Murder Yet to 


Come 


by Isabel Briggs Myers 


“Almost perfect . . . a brilliant problem, 
teally human characters, a rapid amusing 
style, and a superb and logical climax” 
—Everyman 


Half-Mast Murder 
by Milward Kennedy. 2nd imp. 


«“ . . . 

I am lost in admiration at the mere 
Mechanics of its ingenious plot ” — 
Beatrice Kean Seymour (Woman’s Journal) 


a 


The Book Society’s 


latest choice: 


“AND CO” 


by Jean-Richard Bloch. Large cr. 416 pages. 8/6 
Tr. by C. K. Scott-Moncrieff 


Arnold Bennett: 


“It happens to be the kind of novel that appeals to me, perhaps 
more intimately than any other kind . . . It combines sobriety with 
deep emotion and also it is dramatic in an original way. . . A per- 
manent achievement ”’ (in the Evening Standard) 


André Maurois: 


“One of the finest novels of our generation” 


Romain Rolland: 


“‘T make bold to say, without any reservation, that this is the «n'y 
French novel I know which is worthy to take its place among the 
masterpieces of Balzac’s Comédie Humaine” 


Paul Valery: 


‘“*A dream of incalculable social dimensions ” 


Paul Ciaudel: 


“There is not a single character in this monumental work which 
does not possess its own vitality and power” 

















THE GREEN 








PASTURES 


Marc Connelly’s play. 6/- 


“The play that has.shaken New York like nothing in years. 
American critics with one voice acclaimed it for simplicity, majesty, 
and beauty. All these qualities it has, but the tenderness and 
humour are more ”—Observer 


Will the Censor pass it? 
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GENERAL C. M. BALLARD 
Kitchener , 


With a portrait and numerous sketch-maps. 

YorksHIRE Post: ‘He gives us a far better sense 
of the man than any of his predecessors have 
done.. An excellent biography.’ 155. net. 


F. A. VOIGT 


AND 


MARGARET GOLDSMITH 
Hindenburg 
A biography. 
LUIGI VILLARI' 
The Expansion of Italy 


With illustrations and maps. 
Sunpay Times: ‘A book to be read by allstudents 
of international politics.’ 155. net. 


125. Od. net. 


HAROLD LASKI 


Liberty in the Modern State 
75. 6d. net. 


EDITH SITWELL 
Alexander Pope 


Spectator: ‘The book is a delight. I do not 
know when any volume of mingled criticism and 
biography has given me so much pleasure.’ 
Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT: ‘Brilliant.’ 
Illustrated 155. net, 
Limited, signed edition, 200 copies, 24 guineas net, 


P. M. JONES 


Tradition and Barbarism 


A.N.M., in the Manchester Guardian: ‘A very in- 
teresting book . . a remarkable review of the 
struggle in France between Classicism and 
Romanticism.’ 75. Gd. net 


WALTER DE LA MARE 
Desert Islands 


With copper engravings from drawings by Rex WHiIsTLER. 
Lithited, signed edition, 650 copies, of which 250 copies only are for sale in the British Empire, 4. guineas net. 


One guinea net, 


T. S. ELIOT 
Ash Wednesday 


A new sequence of six poems, Second Iméression, 
35. 6d. net, 


W. D’A. GRESSWELL 
The Poet’s Progress 


With a frontispiece portrait by Wit1aM RoTHen- 
STEIN. 

Mr. ARNOLD Bennett, in the Evening Standard: 
‘A truly delightful book. . Mr. Cresswell is a 
young New Zealander, a poet, and a ceaseless 
adventurer before the Lord. . I have read his 


_book twice and liked it even better the second 


time.” 7s. 6d. net. 


H. A. VACHELL 
The Best of England 


Tue Times: ‘A book which should be assured an 
honoured place on the shelves of every sports- 
man. . It would be hard to find in our sporting 
literature anything much better than the descrip- 
tion of a typical day’s stalking.’ 105. 6d. net. 


NIGEL PLAYFAIR 
Hammersmith Hoy 


Sunpay Times: ‘One of the best volumes of 
theatrical reminiscences of recent years ’ 
‘Tue Times: ‘A delightful volume.’ 

One guinea net. 


BRUCE HAMILTON 
To Be Hanged 


Sm ArtHuR Conan Doyte: ‘It is admirable. 
It is one of the cleverest detective stories I have 
read. . I do not read many stories of this kind, 
but this one was certainly worth while.’ 

75. 6d. net. 


ROY CAMPBELL 
Adamastor 


Mr. ARNOLD BENNETT, in the Evening Standard: ‘I bow down to it. . We have m Roy Camptell 


a poet who will compel us to listen to his strain.’ 


Mr. Haroip Nico1son, in the Daily Express: “He is one of our most important poets.’ 
Mr. Desmonp MacCartny, in the Sunday Times: ‘I have no doubt at all that this book is destined 


to be famous.’ 


Second Impression, 55. net. 
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General Staff, Sir L. Kiggell, “‘ sitting in ‘a. Mahatma-like 
-atmosphere of isolation and contemplation in his office at 
-Montreuil,” and expressing the opinion that the Tanks “ had 
- been a splendid show, *” but that they had now outlived their 
-ysefulness, the element of surprise having gone. The Tank 
.Corps was to be reduced by half, General Baker-Carr learned 
with horror, in order to provide more men for the firing line ! 
sNeedless to say this imbecility was never perpetrated, but 
that it should have been even contemplated shows how little, 
_even during the closing months of the greatest war in history. 

our commanders had come to understand of this new age in 
‘which machinery is replacing brawn.. 

Perhaps it is fortunate that War Offices have not been 
distinguished by their qualities of imagination, since the War 
would have been infinitely more terrible (although conceivably 
‘of shorter duration) had technicians been engaged at the out- 
get to devise new “ methods of frightfulness.”” We were 
reminded of this only last week by the flight of a friendly 
Zeppelin over London, which is perhaps the most vulnerable 
-of all the great cities of Europe by air. We could be terribly 
‘bombed, to-day or to-morrow, yet with the increasing menace 
‘of air power comes also an increasing feeling amongst all 
civilized people that such outbreaks are for ever impossible. 
Jn Mr. Spaight’s opinion, flying is already “a disarming, a 
preventative, a war-breaking rather than a war-making force. 
Jt should readily fit itself into any system that may eventually 
be devised for the. smothering of the incipient fires of war by 
the hosepipe of an international fire-brigade.” 

We consider, however, that Mr. Spaight approaches the 
problem in somewhat too juridical and theoretical a fashion. 
What is and is not a military objective, and whether 
or not 112-pound bombs should be the largest missiles 
sanctioned by an_ International Convention appear to 
us questions of incre academic interest. Once war was 
declared (as indeed. Mr. Spaight himself recognizes) the 
belligerents are likely to use any means in their power to 
defeat the enemy. Mr. Spaight, however, is of the opinion 
that the indiscriminate bombing of a civilian population 
would not be worth while. ‘*-There is little room,” he writes, 
“ for the mere wrecking of cities. The big marks, the profit- 
able marks—arsenals, war factories, aerodromes, dockyards, 
jron works, steel works—lie outside the cities... .. Apart 


from all question of possible retaliation, the bombing of 


cities is a gamble. .. . . To strike at armament and its sources 
is, in contrast, by all professional standards sound war.” 
This leads, in his view, to * the vanishing point of war.” 
“ We are in face of something at once revolutionary and evolu- 
tionary. Clausewitz would approve, but he would stand 
aghast for all that. He glorified battle . .. . The new battle 
will be waged far behind ‘the lines, and its purpose will not be 
slaughter. . . . . Its purpose will be to sound a new bugle call 
which i is not * Cease fire!’ but * Cease work! .... That being 
so, why should air power be the bogy-man of the pacifists ? 

... It is their friend and ally. It will be the pioneer of the 
new order of war-prevention of which they dream.” 

We do not consider that Mr. Spaight has fully recognized 
the bases on which the spirit of the age is engaged in con- 
structing its organization for peace, but his argument is im- 
portant and ably presented. There is, moreover, much 
valuable material in his book in the shape of statistics of both 
naval and aerial bombardments, and the opinions of leading 
aeronautical experts on the results of such operations. It 
is, indeed, a book which no student of modern peace move- 
ments can afford to neglect. 


. . 
The Exploring Ships 
English Seamen and the Colonization of America. 
Keble Chatterton. (Arrowsmith. 12s. 6d.). 
In a considerable part of this book, Mr. Keble Chatterton 
is badly off his course. He has written many books tracing 
the development of ships, particularly sailing ships, and for 
these books all who love the sea are grateful. They are 
— not because Mr. Chatterton is a scientific historian 
a finished writer, but because he has a passionate love 
“i everything that moves upon the water and knows tech- 


By E. 


nically what he is talking about. . In his new book he has 
allowed ‘himself a lengthy’ wandering in the reeords of the 





early Colonial settlements in North’ Ameriea. He leaves the 
sea and becomes the historian of the rise of Colonial adminis- 
trations, and for this task he is not well fitted. He is generous 
in his recognition of the faults of English Governments in 
dealing with the settlers, but if he has read much of the 
work of the modern school of American historians he has at 
least not been influenced by what could be said on their 
authority in mitigation of some of his judgments. . His 
excuse for getting out of the track of the Trades, which 
hitherto have blown him along prosperously enough, and 
drifting about in these Doldrums which aré ‘new to him, is 
that the American Colonies, andthe cultivation of freedom 
in them, were the direct result of sea adventure—but for 
the daring of English navigators the colonies would never 
have been founded. Quite true; but the fact does not 
need emphasis. No oversea pioneers would ever have arrived 
anywhere but for ships. 

When Mr. Chatterton is writing on his proper subject— 
the build and rig of the exploring ships, their domestic economy, 
their routine and their methods of navigation —he is delightful. 
Consider, for example, the ‘Santa Maria,’ the flagship of 
Christopher Columbus. <A visitor to the South Kensington 
Museum can see what this famous caravel was like for there 
is a model of her there which was presented by the Spanish 
Government in 1923. In 1893 a replica of the * Santa Maria ’ 
was built in Spain, timber for timber and spar for spar, in 
order that she might be exhibited in Chicago that year. 
The master who sailed this vessel across the Atlantic reported 
that she pitched abominably. A British naval officer who 
saw her plunging into the head seas remarked that she was 
hardly fit for Atlantic work. ‘“ I may say that great as my 
respect for Columbus had always been, it was greatly enhanced 
when I saw the thing, like half a man’s tall-hat case, in which 
he sailed out into the unknown.” In spite of clumsiness 
and interior discomfort the ‘Santa Maria’ was not a mere 
cockleshell. She had a displacement of 233 tons, was more 


than 128 feet in length over all, and had a beam of more 


than 25 feet. She carried a crew of fifty-two and was just 
such a trader as used to sail between Spain and Flanders. 
The mainmast set a squaresail and a square topsail above. 
The mizzen-mast set the native Mediterranean triangular 
fore-and-aft lateen sail. 

The time on board such a ship was kept by hour glasses 
which had to be capsized at regular intervals. The seamen 
of Columbus were bad helmsmen, and used to annoy him 
by falling off their course. Annoying, indeed, for a ship of 
that type could not in any case sail effectively nearer to the 
wind than seven points! An astrolabe was used for ascer- 
taining the altitude of the sun and stars. Anyone, by the 
way, may see an astrolabe in the museum in Greenwich 
Hospital.. An improvement on the astrolabe (which was 
difficult to use accurately owing to the ship’s motion) was 
the cross-staff. This could be held in the hand more steadily. 
The conditions of life in such a ship, as also in the Elizabethan 
ships, must have been terrible. The ventilation was defective, 
the heat in the tropics exhausting, the smells were uncon- 
querable. The salted food, the bread, bacon and beans often 
became uneatable from heat and damp. Columbus, in order 
to encourage a vigilant look-out, always offered a reward for 
the man who first sighted land, and this example was followed 
by English ships of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Navigators in those days understood latitude but knew 
nothing of longitude. They could determine how many 
leagues they were north or south of the Kquator, but little 
else. The pilotage of the Atlantic merely amounted to this, 
that a custom was established for western-going ships of 
reaching. such and such a latitude in order to pick up the 
North East Trades, which would give a fair wind the whole 
way to America;. and on the return journey the usual 
object was to sight the Azores, which gave a new point of 
departure for Europe. The anxiety of all on board when 
the ship was in soundings must have been acute and unceasing. 
The nearness of land could be judged to some extent by the 
flight of birds and the character of drifting seaweed. A 
special danger was the rottenness of the ship’s planking. 
The worm was always at work. Hawkins said: “I have 
seen many ships so eaten that the most of their planks under 
water have been like honeyecombs, and especially those 


betwixt wind and water.” 
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Mr. Chatterton gives examples of the language which 
was familiar in orders to the crews. They have a very 
Shakespearean. sound :— 

“<Keepe full! Stidy! [Steady !]. Come no neere [i.e. not too 
close to the wind], be yare [i.e. dextrous, smart]. Ugh! A fresh 
man at the helme!’ Then on another occasion it would be the 
master calling to a boy, ‘Is the kettlé boyled ?’ ‘ Yea, ' Master,’ 
comes the answer. Or, ‘ Boy, fetch my celler of bottles. A health 
to you all, fore and afte!’ Or, ‘ Boteswaine, call up the men to 
prayer and breakfast.’ ” 


The Tourist’s Pins 


In and Around Verona. By E. L. Broadbent. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 
A Wayfarer on the Rhine. By Malcolm Letts. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 


Germany. By Gerald Bullett and Anthony Bertram, (A. and C. 
Black. 7s. 6d.) 
The Soul of Picardy. By Henry P. Maskell. (Benn. 12s. 6d.) 


Few of us would care to admit resemblance to the laborious 
Czecho-Slovakian tourist whom Mr. Somerset Maugham 
describes in his last book of travel, a man of such ant-like 
diligence that he boasted he could write a standard book on 
every country he had visited. His motto was, frankly, 
** Information for information’s sake ”’ :— 

‘© Information for its own sake,’ he said, ‘ is like a pin you pick 
up and put in the lapel of your coat or the piece of string that you 
untie instead of cutting and putting away ina drawer. You never 
know when it may be useful.’ ”’ 


And to show that even his metaphors were conscientiously 
selected he turned up his coat and revealed four pins in a 
neat row. The whole of modern guide-book literature is written 
on the principle that everyone thinks he ought not to waste 
pins, and the effect of this literature on the average travelling 
Englishman is extraordinary. The only things he takes 
seriously are his pleasures and you have the remarkable 
spectacle of a man who has conscientiously learned all the 
measurements of the cathedrals of France, Germany and 
Italy by heart, and knows next to nothing about the monu- 
ments of his own country, 

Books like A Wayfarer on the Rhine and In and Around 
Verona have some responsibility for this state of affairs, 
No blame rests on the authors; they know that this day 
England expects every tourist to do his duty. And his duty 
is to pick up pins. Miss Broadbent's Verona is a simple, 
uninspired guide to Garda, the lesser known Iseo, the 
Trentino and the country within a 100-kilometre radius of 
Verona. The book can be secreted in the pocket and will 
add innumerable pins of historical and topographical informa- 
tion to the coat. It is written, as each of these four books 
is, with an eye to the needs of that undying tribe of zealots, 
the walkers. 

A Wayfarer on the Rhine is more ambitious. Too 
large for the pocket, it is the kind of book which is con- 
sulted privately in the hotel bedroom; or better still on one’s 
return to England where its information will be indispensable 
to the conversation of the tourist who wishes to talk about 
what he has seen. The author has a lifelong acquaintance with 
the Rhineland. He discourses on the history and lordliness 
of the great river from Coblenz to Mainz and digresses to 
Aachen, Frankfurt, Heidelberg, Worms and Speyer, spinning 
knowledge and anecdotes as he goes. He has included a 
chapter on early Rhincland travellers and his amiable curiosity 
is illustrated by some interesting pages on the life of a Cologne 
burgher in the sixteenth century, unearthed from the diary 
of a contemporary German Pepys. Mr. Letts’ book is a good 
piece of dignified and persuasive writing. 

Mr. Bullett gaily takes the whole of Germany for his 
territory and he is a traveller after my own heart. He is no 
pin collector. He is an honest man who confesses he is 
frequently bored. Standing before Beethoven's birthplace— 
which moved Mr. Letts—he remarks :— 

* The less time we spend staring at the house in which the mortal 
Beethoven was born, the more opportunity we shall have, during 
this holiday, of hearing his music and savouring his immortality.” 

A shameful non sequitur—but one knows the feeling! The 
fact is that Mr. Bullett is obviously capable of writing a 
very fine travel book, but the guide book is not his business. 
His Germany has far too few pins in it to be useful. His 
information about the Rhine, the Neckar, the Black Forest, 
Berlin, Hamburg and the rest, could be obtained in more 





—— 


compact form elsewhere. The charm of his book is its casualnesy 
and humour, and the tourist requires a tutor. However, 
the book cannot be entirely rejected ; it fills one with th 
hope and enthusiasm which inspire departure, and tlig 
chapters on the German national sport. of walking, 


_his colleague, Mr. Anthony Bertram, contain invaluah 


information. ; 

The Soul of Picardy, as its title suggests, is the mog 
“literary” of this batch and is one of those books -which 
are more enjoyable after the journey than during it. Herg 
is the most English part of France, flashing with Sussex 
light, held and annotated with affection. Mr. Maskell has thig 


‘inevitable comparison with Sussex at the back of his ming 


as he wanders through the dust of the old Roman routs 
through Picardy, from Montreuil to St. Riquier, Abbeville, 
the Somme valley to Amiens. He is a diligent man who wil] 
on the one hand find one of history’s little sermons in the 
Picardian belfries, and on the other will studiously deny the 
common opinion that there are few singing birds in the 
country. He is defender of the cross-grained peasant character 
and is something more than a casual angler in the antiquity 
and literature of the region. He has, for example, fished 
out the fact that there are no medieval inns in Picardy, 
and that even in the coaching days the inn had a malodorous 
reputation. And he records the words of a gentleman who, 
seeing a shrine between two hostelries, exclaimed : ‘‘ Behold 
a cross well-placed ; on either side a thief.” 

One of his most curious discoveries was the fact that, in the 
district of Ham, there is a village called, briefly, Y, and a family 
with the surname B! About many of Mr. Maskell’s pages 
one can say only that pedestrian is as pedestrian does, but 
on the whole the book is a pleasant piece of reminiscent 
travel writing. V. S. Prircuert, 


The Underworld of the Mind 


Confessions of Zeno. 
Zoete. (Putnam. 


By Italo Svevo. 
10s. 6d.) 

Tus is a very curious book. It is based entirely on modern 
psycho-analytical ideas. The form is that of the long auto. 
biographical confession of an extreme neurotic, the first 
chapter describing the futile efforts of the unfortunate 
narrator to give up smoking. ‘The grasp of modern psycho- 
logical knowledge which the author shows is considerable, 
and it is amusing enough to follow the turns and twists by 


Translated by Beryl da 


*which the unfortunate narrator's subconscious desires frustrate 


his good resolution. 

The argument, which is given at the greatest length, is 
that the narrator’s excessive smoking, which makes him ill, 
is really his ‘*‘ defence mechanism” against life. That is 
to say, so long as he smokes and is ill, he can always plead 
this fact as a reason why he has failed in life ; but if he once 
gave up smoking this excuse would be removed, and he 
would actually, and in practice, prove whether he was 
the brilliant individual that he professes himself to be. 
Mr. James Joyce, the publisher tells us, is a friend and patron 
of the author, and, although the style is perfectly straight- 
forward and un-Joycian, one can well understand how the 
twist and turn of the narrative might please the author of 
Ulysses. Indeed, it is sufficiently ingenious. 

The author often shows a pretty wit and a shrewd know- 
ledge of life. And yet the mechanism of the autobiography 
seems to us a somewhat clumsy one for the purpose of this 
volume. For example, take the case of the cigarette neurosis. 
The narrator, Zeno, is supposed to be describing his youth 
of many years ago. He tells us how he failed to train himself 
either as a chemist or a lawyer: 

** While I sit here analyzing myself a sudden doubt assails me: 
did I really love cigarettes so much because I was able to throw 
all the responsibility for my own incompetence on them? Who 
knows whether, if 1 had given up smoking, I should really have 
become the strong perfect man I imagined ? Perhaps it was this 
very doubt which bound me to my vice, because life is so much 
pleasanter if one is able to believe in one’s own latent greatness. 
1 only put this forward as a possible explanation of my youthful 
weakness, but without any very great conviction.” 

The mechanism is cumbrous, and the book, therefore, not 
very good reading. 
seriously, are blackly pessimistic :— 

















His conclusions, if we are to take them 


* Life (he writes) is a little like disease, with its crises and- 
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PRESS OPINIONS 
OF 


CLEMENCEAU’S 
BOOK 


The Times 
(WICKHAM STEED) 


“This book needs to be read 
thrice over.” 


Sunday Times 
(Dr. J. M. BuLtocn) 


“An extraordinary book. Cyni- 
cal, vitriolically vivacious—and 
extremely readable.” 


Manchester Guardian 


** Historians will have to reckon 
with this considered attempt to 
‘ pat truth back in the saddle.’ 
These ‘memoirs’ are a long, 
brilliantly sustained polemic 
and they require more know- 
ledge yet ere we can truly 
decide on rights or wrongs, but 
of their liveliness, their acute- 
ness, their eloquence there is no 
doubt.” 


Morning Post 

“A redoubtable book. We 
regret it, and yet read it with a 
sort of reluctant enjoyment. 
And let us offer tribute to the 
anonymous translator, who has 
caught with astonishing felicity 
the biting irony of the Gallic 
original.” 


Spectator 
* With all his faults, how brave 
and brilliant he is in this book 
of his nonage! The world 
would have been poorer without 
his spirit.” 


Week-end Review 
(VERNON BARTLETT) 


“His memoirs should be read 
for the portrait they draw of a 
great and unselfish patriot.” 


New Statesman 


“The record of the War and 
post-War years would be in- 
finitely the poorer without it. 
... The War chapters and the 
chapter dealing with the 
assembly of the peace delegates, 
with pen-poriraits etched in 
Clemenceau’s incisive mannez, 
are the best part of the book.” 








“Vicious, angered, egoistic, caddish 

and unfair. In spite of all this it is 

magnificent. A book which no one 
should miss.” 

—Harotp Nicorson (Daily Express). 


Great Britain, France and America have been 
profoundly stirred by the publication of 


Clemenceau’s 


last book, which has not disappointed those who 
expected a brilliant, fiery and pugnacious work, 


GRANDEUR 
AND MISERY 
OF VICTORY 


received fifty columns of reviews in the British Press 
within three days of its appearance, and leading 
articles were devoted to it in The Times and the 





Daily Telegraph. 


Pen-portraits from Clemenceau’s Gallery 


Lorp BALFOUR 


“The most cultured, the most 
gracious, the most courteous of 
adamantine men.” 


Mr. Bonar LAW 


“The prince of balance, who 
would have been a first-class 
Frenchman had he not been 
wholly British.” 


PRESIDENT WILSON 


** Armoured in his ‘ fourteen 
points,’ symbolized in as many 
pointed wisdom teeth that 
never let themselves be turned 
aside from their duty.” 


404 pages. 


Mr. LLoyp GEORGE 


“Fresh and pink, coming for- 
ward with a bright two-fisted 
smile.” 


Lorp ROBERT CECIL 


“ A Christian who believes and 
is fain to live his belief, with a 
smile like a Chinese dragon to 
express a stubborn mind 
banged, barred and bolted 
against arguments.” 


Lorp MILNER 
* A brilliant intellect crowned 
with high culture that cul- 


minates in a discreet senti- 
mentality.” 


2ls. net. 
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FAIR LABOUR CONDITIONS 


THE BRITISH TRADITION IS TO SECURE 
FAIR WAGES— 
FAIR CONDITIONS OF LABOUR 


That tradition has gone about the world with your own people—the English- 
man and Scotsman, Welshman and Irishman, who have built up the British 
Empire overseas. 

When you buy Empire produce in your daily shopping, you know that it comes 
from a country where men and women are striving to secure fair conditions for 
the workers. Every purchase from your best customers, your fellow citizens 
in the Empire, makes it easier for them to maintain fair labour conditions. 


@ ASK FIRST FOR HOME PRODUCE 


@ ASK NEXT FOR THE PRODUCE OF 
THE EMPIRE OVERSEAS 


Write for a copy of the leaflet ‘Why should we buy from the Empire?’, ob- 
‘ tainable, post free, from the Empire Marketing Board, Westminster— 
an official body, on which all the three political parties are represented. 
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‘ods of quiescence, its daily improvements and setbacks. But 
unlike other diseases life is always mortal. It admits of no cure. 
it would be like trying to stop up the holes in our body, thinking 
them to be wounds. We should dic of suffocation almost before 


wo were cured.” 
Altogether an odd book, but not an uninteresting one. 


Fiction 
Curates’ Eggs 


The Crochet Woman. By Ruth Manning-Sanders. (Faber and 
Faber. 7s. 6d.) 

Give Up Your Lovers. 

Seven Bobsworth. By 


By Louis Golding. 
J. D. Beresford. 


(Heinemann. 7s. €d.) 
(Faker and Faber. 


nt, Woman. By Eleanor Dunbar Hall. (Jarrolds. 
7s. 6d.) 

Booxs about certain localities, districts with a strong local 
dialect or a particular local atmosphere, be it scenic or psycho- 
logical, are apt to be tiresome if the writer is not continually 
on guard against the temptation to air his knowledge at the 
expense of the story. It is so easy to overdo the local colour, 
the “ truth to life’ ; so difficult to asume the right degree of 
familiarity in the reader. But Mrs. Manning-Sanders, in her 
Cornish story The Crochet Woman, never makes the mistake 
of laying too much stress on the peculiar nature of the back- 
ground to her tale. Her concern is primarily with character, 
and with the situations produced by the inter-play of character. 
She is content, wisely, to use dialect sparingly ; to suggest 
rather than to state the strength of the superstitious element 
in the little village community, and to leave much to the 
reader's imagination. The result is a delightful book ; unpre- 
tentious and good to read. ‘The story itself, the story of Betty 
Stogs’ love for Jan the Mounster (what a lovely name for a 
Tinker!) and the machinations of the witch-like Crochet 
Woman to thwart their happiness, is simple and not particu- 
larly significant. But what it lacks in breadth of meaning it 
makes up for, largely, in its shrewd good taste and its charm 
of style. And Mrs. Sanders has the gift—how rare—of 
writing perfectly natural dialogue. Unfortunately, I have 
never been in Cornwall, and never, to my knowledge, heard 
Cornish spoken. So that whether or not Cornish rustics talk 
like this I have no means of telling. But what is far more 
important is that, artistically, this is exactly how people of 
their very unusual culture and mentality should talk. And, 
in addition, Mrs. Sanders has a certain skill with words, a 
knowledge of how to get rich effects without affectation, 
which gives her book a pleasantly individual character. 

Mr. Louis Golding, in Give Up Your Lovers, attempts once 
more the subject of love between Jew and Gentile. It is a 
notoriously difficult subject, and one which writers with more 
finesse than he has have failed to master. Mr. Golding, unlike 
Mrs. Sanders, is unsparing of his Hebraic atmosphere. None 
the less, his rabbinical portions remain, I think, the most 
convincing parts of his book. ‘They are crisp, sure, and full of 
vitality. Elsewhere he is too apt to lapse into vague similes 
and sugary sentiment, though he does it with the air of the 
connoisseur rather than the ingénue. But the real weakness 
of Give Up Your Lovers is the lack of movement in the first 
half of the story. One feels impatient with the author for 
keeping one so long watching the stage being set, and when 
the crisis eventually arrives its force is largely negatived by 
the fact that one has been kept nibbling at the bait so long. 

In Seven Bobsworth, Mr. J. D. Beresford describes the 
history of a ‘stunt’ Garden City settlement, ostensibly 
through the indiscreet papers of its late Press agent, one 
F iddler. Unfortunately, Fiddler’s style bearsa quite remarkable 
resemblance to that of Mr. Beresford’s elaborate ** Preliminary 
Remarks,” which rather spoils the effect of this little gesture. 
There is the same unmistakable touch—light, pleasantly 
flippant and gently satirical. But Fiddler, like Mr. Beresford, 
has an unhappy knack of becoming a littl2 smug on occasions, 
a trick of being outwardly terribly self-depreciative and 
inwardly more than a little self-satisfied. Of course this 
may be imagination on my part, and it is quite possible other 
people will find Seven Bobsworth richly entertaining. But 
for me much of the humour was spoilt by this irrelevant vision 
of the author giving himself an appreciative pat on the back 
whenever he had made a witty or ironical remark. After all, 


it is not so very difficult to be funny at the expense of unscru- 
pulous Press magnates and financiers like Sir James or Lord 
Grout. Caricature, moreover, is not really the best method 
for the would-be satirist. ‘ It allows the reader too little of the 
enjoyments of contrast, and it is always dangerously near the 
obvious. Mr. Beresford’s talents as a writer are worthy of 
better opportunities than those offered by this artificial tale. 

Miss Eleanor Dunbar-Hall tells the story of Mary Penelope 
Charteris (‘‘ Loppy ’’) from birth to death, beginning with the 
death. Or rather beginning, shortly after the death, with an 
account of her daughter's tragedy. She then goes back to 
Loppy’s birth, and traces her life through the hectic days 
of youth to the serene retirement of her old age. Miss Hall 
writes in a rather swan-like crooning style of English, which 
is pleasantly suited to the sentimental tone of her story. If 
she had been content to leave it at that, all might have been 
well; or at least fairly well. But she unfortunately finds it 
repeatedly necessary to excuse her sentimentality through 
the mouths of her characters. The weak little feminine man 
who narrates Loppy’s life with such pathetic unction is thus 
continually exclaiming that everyone must think him a 
sentimental old fool. And he is not the only one. Also Miss 
Hall has a little stylistic trick of repeating certain words and 
phrases a great many times over, slightly in the manner of 
Miss Gertrude Stein. This affectation spoils much of her 
best writing, and dissipates the extravagant claims which the 
publishers make for it on the dust-cover. All the above books, 
however, are charmingly bound and produced, particularly 
those from Messrs. Faber and Faber, which besides having 
attractive wrappers, are of a very pleasing slimness. It is 
high time that booksellers stopped forcing publishers to 
produce ugly thick novels, on the pretext that the public 
won’t pay 7s. 6d. for a thin book. The public hates paying 
7s. 6d. for a book at any time; but it would far sooner pay 
it for one which it can put in its overcoat pocket without 
permanently destroying the latter’s shape. 

I. M. Parsons. 


THE APACHE GIRL. By Arthur Mills. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
—If the first half of this book had not been entirely devoted 
to the introduction of the leading characters, and if the quite 
exciting theft of the Ming vase, with its dénouement in the 
Paris underworld, had taken place in an early chapter, The 
Apache Girl might have been mildly diverting. As it is, Harry’s 
meeting with Yvonne, a Paris cabaret dancer, and his un- 
attractive wife’s affair with a young man with curly hair and 
blue eyes are drawn out to an unbearable extent. The book 
has many misprints in it, and is written in strange English, 
to say the least of it. But Yvonne is charming. 

WHILE THE PATIENT SLEPT. By M. G. Eberhart. 
(Heinemann. 7s, 6d.)—The events with which this winner 
of the 1930 Scotland Yard Prize deals are described by the 
nurse who was in charge of old Mr. Federie—an amazing 
woman, who seems quite naturally to have taken both day 
and night duty. Her off-times were spent either in searching 
for clues or, worse still, between the devil and the deep sea, 
on a step-ladder between the attic, which held unknown 
perils, and the trunkroom in which she could hear someone 
moving. In this both aesthetically and emotionally awful 
house—a fit setting for the strange happenings which took 
place—there had collected the remnants of the family Federie, 
a sometime highwayman gang, and some hangers-on. The 
whole plot circles round the unconscious figure of the head 
of the house and his little green jade elephant. We have 
only one fault to find with this absorbing mystery story : 
that the nurse cannot resist commenting on the events she is 
describing with an inside knowledge of their real significance, 
a knowledge which the reader naturally does not share unless 
he has broken every rule of the game and peeped at the end 
of the book. Otherwise, the story makes excellent reading. 


THE BEST DETECTIVE STORIES OF THE YEAR 1929. 
(Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d.)—We should recommend The Best 
Detective Stories of the Year 1929 were it only on account of 
the fact that this publication provides excellent reading for 
the public who cannot be bothered to pick and choose from 
the countless ‘ thrillers”? and ‘“ shockers” published, and 
yet, on the other hand, do enjoy a really good detective story. 
This book is more, however. Including, as it does, contribu- 
tions from G. K. Chesterton, J. S. Fletcher, E. Philips 
Oppenheim, H. de Vere Stacpoole, and other well-known 
writers, it is a compilation which should delight equally lovers 
of the short story, detective “ fans,” and readers of ordinary 
fiction. It would serve no purpose to describe any story as 
pre-eminent; it is the book as a whole that pleases, and we 
take this opportunity of congratulating the publishers on 
their initiative in producing a book that will appeal to so 
large a public. 
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THE DERUGA TRIAL. By Ricarda Huch. (Howe. 
%s. 6d.)—This novel is supposed to satisfy the demand for a 
crime story which shall depend as much upon character as 
upon action. It goes even further, for it depends wholly on 
character, and upon the character of Dr. Deruga alone. It 
is an elucidation of that whieh the judge and both counsel 
are continually seeking to extract from the -witnesses, and 
questions of fact seem to leave them relatively cold. This 
is, of course, as the more romantic of us feel that things 
should be, but it may be doubted whether, even in Germany, 
it actually exists. We should never think, of course, of 
applying such a standard to the ordinary detective novel, 
but we are almost bound to judge this one by what has been 
claimed for it. Otherwise, it is ingenious enough and, if it 
is not particularly readable, the dullness is probably due 
more to the very stiff translation than to the authoress, 
who displays some feeling for the inconsistencies of human 
emotion, though little for plausible action. In Dr. Deruga 
himself she has drawn one very attractive character. 


THE ANCIENT WHEEL. By Barbara Goolden. (Chap- 
man and Hall. 7s. 6d.)—A really distinguished novel this, in 
which cleanly drawn characters who are recognisably human 
go through tangled experiences as significant as they are, in a 
sense, ordinary. If one were to call this study of contemporary 
society Galsworthian it would be in praise, and because it has 
much of the solidity and shrewd warmth of the famous 
novelist and playwright. In addition, it has a crispness and 
delicacy all its own. The hero and heroine, both persons of 
conscience and both very independent, fight their difficult 
way to each other against other people’s feelings, convention 
and circumstance. ‘The book is not a romance, but a clear- 
sighted delineation of character in action, and of men and 
women of the present day in rela‘ ‘on both to each other and 
to society. 


DEATH TRAPS. By Kay Strahan. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
-—* B. Lucky (grocer, and worth five thousand a year to 
me as an ad. -)” is the hero of this story. He attains 
this position mainly by his invincible refusal finally to think 
the worst of any of his own family or friends, however black 
the evidence against them may be. It is, however, some- 
what precariously held, since he cannot bring himself to 
suspect even the murderer. Nevertheless his portrait and 
those of his family are all well drawn, and their mutual 
relations realistic and not, as realism is usually conceived, 
unnatural. This element in the book is, indeed, so successfu! 
that attention is distracted from a very tidy plot. 


Greater London 


Report of the Greater London Regional Planning Committee. 
(Knapp, Drewett and Sons, Ltd., 30 Victoria Street,S.W.1. 5s.) 


Tue interest taken in town planning is world-wide, and it . 


is true to say that the: Greater London Regional Planning 
Committee has been and is being watched far and wide. The 
first report is worthy of the metropolis it seeks to serve. 

When Mr. Neville Chamberlain was Minister of Health, 
he decided to call together all the local authorities within 
the London and Home Counties Traffic Area—covering a 
radius of twenty-five miles from Charing Cross and occupying 
one thousand eight hundred and forty-six square miles. The 
method of representation adopted by Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
was both ingenious and wise. The committee consists of 
forty-five members, representing the county councils of 
Essex, Hertfordshire, Kent, Middlesex, Surrey and Bucking- 
hamshire, the county boroughs of Croydon, Kast Ham, West 
Ham, and the fourteen Regional Planning Committees, which 
cover a hundred and twenty-six borough, urban, and rural 
district councils. 

When addressing the inaugural conference, Mr. Neville 

‘hamberlain directed the attention of conference to certain 
aspects of the problem represented by the growth of London. 
He asked them ‘“* to consider how far and in what direction it 
is possible to direct, and how far there would be advantage in 
trying to concentrate, the development in particular areas 
by the establishment of deliberately planned satellite towns, 
where you get sufficient concentration of population to 
conduce to effective government, to economy in services, and 

srobably also to some reduction in the traffic problem.” 

fr. Chamberlain put this further question : ‘‘ Should London 
be provided with something which might be called an agri- 
cultural belt, to form a dividing line between Greater London 
as it is, and the satellites that might be developed at a greater 
distance ? ” 

The report covers three principal subjects—decentralization, 
open spaces, and ribbon development—while the conclusions 
are summed up in the additional powers needed to be vested 
in a new statutory Regional Planning Authority for Greater 
London. On decentralization, the committee does not at 
this stage submit a report. Visits have been paid to different 
industrial areas within the Region, including Letchworth and 
Weiwyn Garden Cities. At Letchworth the committee met 


ee 
the representative manufacturers, the District Council, ang the 
directors of the company. They saw an established industria] 
town, a model of what a town can be. At Welwyn the 
committee saw the process being repeated under Post-War 
conditions. 

The section on open spaces is in the form of a memorandum 
by Dr. Raymond Unwin, in which he estimates the need of 
open spaces in the region at 205.87 square miles, includj 
82.99 for playing fields. The L.C.C. Report on Open Spaces 
and Playing Fields, published March, 1929, calculates that 
an average of four square miles per annum for the past threg 
years have been taken up by building operations. Allowi 
for the area already developed and the open spaces proposed 
above, Dr. Unwin estimates that well over one tho 
square miles within the Greater London region is available for 
development, which at the present rate could continu 
undiminished for over two hundred years. 

At this point it may be hoped that the Decentralization 
Committee will take up the study and evolve ways and 
means by which this vast potential growth may be directed 
by means of well-planned, self-contained satellite towns, 
That the area required for open spaces in the region can be 
satisfied by satellite town development is proved by the 
recorded fact that Letchworth has 14.5 acres of public and 
private playing fields per one thousand population, as against 
the standard of seven acres per one thousand of the National 
Playing Fields Association suggested as. the basis for Greate 
London. 

Dr. Unwin’s Memorandum on Ribbon Development gives an 
exhaustive study of the need and ways and means to control 
frontage development on main roads, in order to provide for 
public safety and to avoid diminishing their utility for fast 
traffic. Three methods of control are suggested : by purchase 
of frontage land on each side of a new main road, powers 
for which are already possessed by the Minister of Transport; 
by the imposition of restrictions when purchasing the site of 
the road; and by regulating the development within town 
planning schemes. A further suggestion is made of service 
roads to avoid development on the actual frontage. 

After examining the existing powers and procedure, the 
committee reached its conclusion—the need for additional 
powers. It is suggested that Regional Planning Committees 
should be empowered to prepare statutory schemes dealing 
With the larger matters of regional importance without 
waiting for the local authorities to prepare schemes, as now, 
dealing with more local matters. The report suggests the 
extension of the Town Planning Act, so that schemes can be 
made for any land, built on or not, ripe for development or 
not, and the power for town planning schemes to include 
provisions for redevelopment of particular areas, including 
decaying or badly planned areas. Here the redistribution 
of ownership is introduced, from the Lex Adickes in Frankfort, 
and the special assessment of gains and losses as assessed by 
owners themselves in Kansas City, U.S.A. 

The report is only the first stage in the planning of Greater 
London and the Home Counties. Now the one hundred and 
fifty-two local authorities must set their committees to work 
to embrace the recommendations in their local schemes. 

A. T. Pike. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 


submitted is awarded this week to Miss Grace Darke, 
“Travancore,” Parkstone, Dorset, for the following :— 


Questions on the Poems of Robert Browning 


1. What was bought on a palace-step in Florence “for a lira, 8d. 
English just” ? 

2. Of whom was it said “ *Thinketh He dwelleth i’ the cold o’ the 
moon ”’ ? 

3. Who sharpened his sight to spy a providence “ in the fire going 
out, the kettle’s boiling, the dime sticking fast despite the hole ia 
the pocket ” ? 

4. Who “ once prepared to paint an angel” ? 

5. Who was able 

‘** By means of a secret charm to draw 
All creatures living beneath the sun 
That creep or swim or fly or run” ? 

6. Who for one year ‘“ Put on glory, Raphael’s daily wear”! 

7. Who ‘ Over his wine so smiled and talked his hour” ? 

8. Who wished it put in the notice of her death that she “ had been 
a mother of a son exactly two weeks ”’ ? 


9. Who was advised to “paint the soul, never mind the legs 4 


and arms!” ? 
10. Whose cap was brushed by “ A great black bird, Apollyons 
bosom friend ” ? 
11. Who was warned that without a light he would find 
‘*a poor devil had ended his cares 3 
At the foot of his rotten-runged, rat-riddled stairs”! 
12. Who had “‘ first shot up a full head in stature, As if age 
foregone its usurpature ’’ ? ? 
13. Down whose throat was poured “ our last measure of wine”! 


Answers will be found on page 758. 
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Now on Sale— 


THE MAGAZINE 
OF TODAY 








Here is the magazine you have long wanted—an engrossing review month by 
month of the latest ideas and developments in art, literature, science, industry and 
all the subjects that clamour for the attention of the intelligent man and woman. 








A NEW KIND 


THE MAGAZINE OF TODAY—now on sale at the 
leading bookstalls—is an entirely new type of magazine, 
and is intended to be something more than a readable 
and attractively produced monthly; it is designed as an 
intelligence service for busy men and women who want 
to keep abreast of the best thought and the vital tenden- 
cies of the times. The magazine will take all human 





of MAGAZINE 


activity for its field. It will give you a digest and inter- 
pretation of human progress; it will depict for you how 
the problems of modern life are being met and conquered ; 
it will tell you about the men and women who are 
making great contributions to the advancement of art, 
literature, science, industry, social welfare, and other 
activities. 


23 Articles of Vital Interest in No. 1 


including the following: 


The City of the Future 


Seven Great English Novels of Today 


Clough Williams-Ellis 
Gerald Gould 


Where the Five-Day Week is Successful 


Religion— Whither ? 


Happiness—and You 
What the Countryman Wants 


How to Cleay the Slums by 1950 


Have Women a Real Chance ? 
The Price that America Pays 


ALSO 


Literary Competition 

Tepics of the Times 

Today and Tomorrow 

Who’s Who This Month 
The Diary of a Music Lover 








Science Notes and News 
As a Woman Sees It 
Novels of the Month 
For the Busy Reader — 
Records of the Month 
This Interesting World 


Prebendary Gough, Dr. Norwood and 


Father Woodlock 
Bernard Hollander, M.D. 
J. W. Robertson Scott 
B. S. Townroe 


A Symposium 
Harold Herd 


16 Attractive Features 


From the Newest Bocks 
The World of Business 
Current Problems 
Novels in Brief 

The Last Pzge 








Order this GREAT 





NEW MAGAZINE 


NOW! 








ORDER FORM 


(To Bookseller or Newsagent.) 


Please deliver THE MacGazine or Topay monthly until further 


notice, beginning with the issue dated 








SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


To the Publisher, 
THe MaGazine or Topay, 
9, Palace Gate, London, W.8. 
Please enter my name as a subscriber to THE MaGazINne oF 
Tovay for twelve/six months beginning with the issue dated 


POET TRIER E TR 


Name 
(Please state whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss, etc.) 


Address 
(505) 


Subscription Terms: Twelve months, 14s.; six months, 7s. 6d.; 


PPP TPTPTTTSTTITITITITi ieee ee 
rrr rr rrrrrrrr rrr rrr Teer eerie re rir eer ) 
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post free to any part of the world. 
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They say there are two snags about living } 
t 
in the country. Maids and lights. You é 
f 
can’t keep maids; you have to have lamps. 
The maids’ difficulty is helped if they 
e e e 1 
open a picture house in the village. The 
I 
matter of lights you can settle yourselfat [{ fountain head of Country House Light- | 
once. Whether it’s a castle or a crib, you - ing. So cut out and send the coupon— 4 : 
, 
can install your own electric supply at a whether your house is large or small— | 
cost which isn’t much, considering the to the makers of the famous Chloride : 
comfort and convenience you get. Battery, and they will tell you how and 
At any rate it’s well to enquire at the for how little it can be done. | 
ddr hancnunthtvicecadesscecccaagdmudetetdeeeecrane ce ccumaeeeee = ( 
a | 
? To the Chloride Electrical Storage Co., Ltd. i 
; Clifton Junction, Nr. Manchester 
; Please send me your booklet on electric lighting for 
|] small houses ( 
[| medium-sized houses Mark with aX ; 
oC i t ge : the booklet required. | 
P SEEN [| large houses | 
Cr 
‘wf, PN IIE oars tyes Pea ule dase ing en eee pee eee eee 
> Batteries 
De : | 
: id I 4 : 1. Sed RAPER MRED I POR fee AAC Cod See = 
THE CHLORIDE ELECTRICAL STORAGE CO., LTD., elite eT RNR coer Shona A 
Clifton Junction, near Manchester. 3 
; 8. 1. 
. 


London Office; 137. Victoria Street, S.W.1 
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More Books of the Week 


(Continued from page .743.) ~ 5; 


It is difficult to imagine that there exists a public for Spain : 
Yesterday and To-morrow, by Henry Baerlein (Jenkins. 
10s. 6d.). ‘The author tells us that he was sent by his pub- 
lishers to write a book about Spain—as if there were not already 
too many such books of mediocre quality... Mr. Baerlein has 
achieved a hotch-potch of anecdotage and guidebookery, and 
although he toured the country widely and can tell us of visits 
to little known jewels such as Lorca and Villajoyosa (north of 
Aiicante), his book is bald.and inadequate as a presentation 
either of the country or. of the people. His incidental com- 
ment on political conditions—he wrote in thé twilight of 
General Primo de Rivera’s régime—is superficial and entirely 

iginal. 
unorigina Y P A 

The third volume of The Hoghunters’. Annual (7s. 6d. from 
191 Fleet Street) reviews the season of 1929, and reminds 
us that in spite of the politicians there is still the India of 
the great plains, with its acres of jhow and Ganges grass 
where East and West do meet in the rivalry of sport. In 
spite _of the failure of the monsoon, and the consequent 
curtailment. of the activities of the Muttra and Delhi Clubs, 
the season was a good one, and Cawnpore bagged 142 pig, 
and Ghazipur 101. Barcilby, which used to provide about 
a hundred boar in the seasons preceding the War, now yields 
only twenty-three, but pigsticking, like everything else, has 
its ups and downs. All who have served in civil or military 
employment in India will enjoy reading this remarkably 
well-illustrated and brightly-written annual, whose editors, 
Captains Nugent Head and Scott Cockburn, have each of 
them won the Kadir Cup—the latter three times ; and those 
who do not know India would find here something far nearer 
her heart and mind than is discoverable in the average book. 
Here also is an India that Miss Mayo never saw, the India 
of the peasants and landowners, who live close to the primitive 
things of life, but are none the less civilized because of that. 
Who shall say that Babu and Lalji, the shikaris of the 
Meerut Tent Club, are not polished conversationalists after 
their fashion and wise men also? There is an interesting 
article on Muslim and Hindu feasts, and another .on that 
great Sikh chieftain and sportsman, Maharaja Ranjit Singh. 

* * % * 

London Bridge has for centuries been maintained out of the 
funds of the Bridge House Estates. — Similarly, the bridge 
over the Medway at Rochester has been kept up, since 1397, 
from endowments then given by two Kentish landowners, Sir 
Robert Knolles and Sir John de Cobham. In a scholarly 
monograph (Rochester Bridge: 1387-1856, Constable, 10s.) 
Miss M. Janet Becker has compiled from the wardens’ accounts 
the story of the building of the bridge and of its administration 
and repair through the next century. She is able to give 
minute details, as when in 1409-10, on a Sunday after vespers, 
eight men engaged in pile-driving were caught by the tide ina 
storm, and therefore ** received extra in reward in firing, bread, 
and verjuice and wine, 22d.”” The old bridge was replaced in 
1837 by the present structure, after serving for four and a-half 
centuries ; but the endowment remains. 


* * * co 


To those who have not visited Italy the Italian Exhibition 
gave, in the Donatello and Verrocchio ‘** Davids ’’ and in the 
smaller bronzes, a foretaste of the work described in Florentine 
Sculptors of the Fifteenth Century, by Mr. Ormsby Gore, M.P. 
(Macmillan, 7s. 6d.). It is a charming book, written to express 
the author’s delight in the creations of Donatello, Andrea 
Pisano, Ghiberti and the other great men of the Florentine 
Renaissance, and well calculated to arouse enthusiasm in 
others. The thirty-two illustrations are well chosen. Here, 
too, we may commend Professor Walter B. Agard’s attractive 
and thoughtful essay on The Greek Tradition in Sculpture 
(Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press; and Oxford University 
Press, 13s. 6d.), in which he surveys the whole field of sculpture 
from Phidias and Praxiteles down to Rodin, Bourdelle and 
Maillol, taking account on the way of the great Florentines 
with whom Mr. Ormsby Gore is concerned. This volume, too, 
is finely illustrated and deserves careful reading. 

i * * * 


Those who are interested in the doings of the art-world a 
century ago will find Mr. W. T. Whitley’s Art in England, 
1821-1837 (Cambridge University Press, 25s.) readable and 
informing. He has much to say about Academicians, exhibi- 
tions, picture-sales and the like, and he quotes freely from the 
newspaper criticisms of Turner, Constable and other well- 
known painters, though many of these notices were silly or 
offensive—often both. Constable was very slow to find sup- 
porters in the Academy ; again and again artists who are now 
completely forgotten were preferred to him. Etty’s pictures 
were denounced at the time as indecent ; to-day one would 
merely call them rather vulgar. The inauguration of the 
National Gallery in 1824 is fully described. It is amusing to 
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Every Reader of “The Spectator’ 
is invited to write for HAMPTONS’ NEW 
‘SPRING BOOK, C. 295, illustrating, in colour, 
the Iatest Productions and best values in tasteful 
FURNITURE, CARPETS, CURTAINS and other 
HOME FURNISHINGS. 


HAMPTONS’ SELECTION OF 
PERSIAN -RUGS 
and STRIPS 


is unsurpassed for variety of designs, colourings and 

sizes. The outstanding merits’ of the rugs now on 

view make them such supreme value for money 

that visitors who want to buy rugs of this character 
will be glad to purchase them. 


ft. in. ft. -in. £s. d. ft. in. ft. in. &-a d 
OT > Et eee OY es a ee 
410x3 6 615 0| 1211x383 5 - 619.6 
5 0x3 6 440/13 9x3 8 717 6 
6°4x3 5 376])141x3 8 818-6 
6 5x3i1l 419 6} 14 8x3 4 717 6G 
6 Ox4 6 770/15 6x3 3 $919 6 
6 1x31 415 6/15 9x3 8 818 6 
€ $=z4 S$ 6 6 0] 16 2x3 4 9 0 
61lx4 3 419 6| 1610x383 3 10 10 0 
7 ix8 3 619 6/17 1x8 5 - 818 6 
7 6x3 8 619 6/18 0x3 6 .. 918 6 
8 Ox311 t 766) 24 %7=x8°S «.: 6M @ 
Hi Os:3 ¢ 610 6/1910x310 ., 1212 0 
SE 7x3 4 Cis 2x33 . BVH e¢ 





619 
and many other sizes. 


AMPTONS 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQ., S.W. 1. 
Tel.: Gerrard 0030. 
Hamptons pay carriage to any Railway Station in Great Britain. 
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1930 Advancement 


ASTHMA 


AND 
CHRONIC BRONCHITIS 


BY 
HAYDN BROWN 


L.R.C.S.(Ed.), Fell. Roy. Socy. Med.(Lond.) 
‘3/6 
“Dr. Haydn Brown believes that the problem is already 
solved by autonomous relaxation, a technique which he has 
himself developed and successfully applied to a number of 
stubborn cases. In this volume he describes his experiences. 


‘The facts quoted are undoubtedly significant, and should 
arouse considerable interest.”—Times Lit. Supp. 


“ There is much helpful instruction here for the asthma 
sufferer.”"— 1 berdeen Press. 


“Dr. Haydn Brown seems to have the faculty of putting 
a great deal of matter into a very short space. . . . He 
goes into the subject thoroughly from both the physi- 
ological and psychological aspects. . . . It is a great 
pleasure to find a man who treats another of these scourges 
from a rational point of view.”—The Iealthy Life, 


“The book tells “A notable 
us a great deal as tribute to the teach- 
to the probable ing of the Scottish 
causation and of medical schools is 
methods by which paid by Dr. Haydn 


Brown in his new 
book on ‘ Asthma 
and Bronchitis.’ ”— 
Daily Express. 

46 Bernard 
Street, W.C. 1. 


the sufferer may 
find means of re- 
lief.” — Sheffield 
Independent. 
The C. W. 
Daniel Co. 
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NO NEED FOR ‘“ EXTRACTS ” ! 


If space permitted, every word of all the many 
early reviews could be printed in full. 


UNQUALIFIED 


“praise is everywhere greeting 
CALM “WEATHER 


The new volume of Essays by 


GILBERT THOMAS | 


Author of “Sparks from the Fire,” “Things Big and 
4 Little,” etc. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. ~ 


A RESTFUL AND HAPPY BOOK—A BOOK OF 

INTIMATE MOODS, IMPRESSIONS, AND 

MEMORIES; OF FIRESIDE DREAMS AND LOVE 
.OF THE ENGLISH COUNTRYSIDE. 


A book “ OUT OF THE ORDINARY.” (Spectator.) 


* The perfect companion for the holidays.” 
, (British Weekly.) 


“ Essays that thrill like a novel. . . . Cosy, intimate, 
frank, humorous, or illuminating, each captures our 
interest and excites our curiosity as to the nature of 
the next. . . . He does one good.”- (Daily Herald.) 


“ Exquisite taste . . . a master of the written word.” 
(Daily Dispatch.) 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 


























SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE 


Human happiness and civilization itself rests so obviously upon wise 
and healthy marriage that it is-surcly extremely unwise for men and 
women to approach it in ignorance and unpreparedness which has 
been usual during the last few generations. It may well he doubted 
if ever there Was a time whien reliable literature was needed more 
than it is to-day. The books listed in this announcement are by 
competent authorities, “and~ contain’ only clean, honest, straight- 
forward information. 

By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE. - 

WISE WEDLOCK (BIRTH 

GONTROL) A unique Book of Counsel. 6/9 


THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 

An invaluable guide to married happiness, 
INTIMATE LETTERS TO each or any 
HUSBANDS AND WIVES two works 


Nothing like these studies of human relation- 


ship has ever before appeared in print. 12/6 
THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN 

By WALTER M, GALLICHAN. 

Every woman must possess this Helpful Book, 
By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE. 
MARRIAGE: BEFORE AND 


AFTER 1 2 
Full of important information and advice con- 
veyed in a lucid and straightforward -manher. h th 
THE PERFECT WIFE = or 
A book which every woman who is already three books for 
— or contemplates marriage should 
read, 3 3 
THE COMPLETE HUSBAND / 


A wonderful book of advice for the Husband 
of to-day and to-morrow. 
THE HAPPY LOVER 
Dealing with First Steps in Love, Evolution 
of Love, Pitfalls of Love, etc., providing a 1 2 
guide-book that will be of help to millions. 
WOMAN AND LOVE 
Written with» sympathetic understanding, 
this, book will reveal women to themselves, 1 2 
It is a beautiful uplifting treatment of. a 
theme often besmirched by coarse handling. 
THE PHYSIOLOGY OF SEX 
By Drs. TRALL and WALLACE. 1 3/- 
The only authentic and illustrated edition. 
Modernised and Revised, uF 
Send now Cheque or P.O. and the books will reach you under plain 
cover by return post, together with a copy of “ Health and Efficiency.” 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 


Dept. 182, Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 4. 

















SE nee 
learn that the Government in 1826 was sharply criticized f, 
paying £9,000 for Titian’s ‘‘ Bacchus and Ariadne” and Ps 
other pictures. Never did the State make a better bargain ‘ 
* * * X ‘ 

As an example of the intense interest in intellectual ‘and 
sociological developments of the day among young Indians 
we draw our readers’ attention to two student publications 
The Young Men of Burma and Ceylon, published monthjy 
in Calcutta, price 8 annas (5 rupees per annum), by th, 
National ‘Council of the ‘Young Men’s Christian “Association 
and The New Indus, the organ of the Indian Students’ Unio, 
and Hostel in Gower Street, also a monthly, price 34, In 
spite of a slightly too missionary flavour, the ‘first Of these 
two magazines contains some very interesting materia] 
notably: Sir Daniel Hamilton’s address to the Behar and 
Orissa Provincial Co-operative Conference, -a thoughtful 
review of Mr. C.F. Andrews’ book on Gandhi, and an addregg 
by Tagore on the duties of a librarian. The article “J, 
Civilization a Fraud ?” should be read in conjunction with 
Professor Radhakrishnan’s remarks on ‘Students and 
the Future of India,” taken from his address at the Tenth 
Annual Meeting of the Indian Students’ Union. In The 
New Indus, Mr. B. D. Adarkar, Cambridge, has an excellent 
study of ** Some Aspects of Public Finance.” There’ is also 
a mildly controversial review of Dr. Bevan’s recent “ Thoughts 
on Indian Discontents.” 

* * * * 

The place of honour in the Dublin Review (Burns Oates and 
Washbourne, 3s. 6d.) is given to a somewhat ponderous 
article by Sir James Marchant on recent converts to the 
Roman Catholic Church. Mr. Alfred Noyes in ‘“ The Un- 
guarded Statement ”’ continues his vivacious onslaught upon 
the Bishop of Birmingham and his friends. He has a mar. 
vellous gift for collecting ‘‘ awful examples.” We should 
much like the name and address of the Bishop from whose 
letter to a protesting clergyman he culls the remarkable 
sentence : ‘‘ You ought to know you are not clever enough to 
talk like you do about clever men like Dr. Barnes who are 
your superiors.” The other articles are less ‘controversial, 
Among the most interesting are the Comtesse de Courson’s 
sympathetic study of the last Abbess of Montmartre, mar- 
tyred under the Terror, and Mr. Evennett’s admirably judicial 
paper, ‘‘ A Historian Looks at Malines.” Miss Elizabeth 
Belloc has another of her charming sketches of wayfaring in 
Switzerland. Altogether, a good number and excellent value 
at the ‘‘ Dublin’s’’ new price of 3s. 6d. 

* % oe * 

Though the number of books on furniture is legion, there is 
certainly room for Messrs. J. P. Blake and A. E. Reveirs- 
Hopkins’ Old English Furniture for the Small Collector (Bats- 
ford, 12s. 6d.). It is compact, practical and provided with 
over a hundred good photographic illustrations, including some 
of the conversation-pieces by Hogarth, Zeffany and others 
which show how furniture was disposed in Georgian rooms. 
The authors deal clearly with the eighteenth-century styles, 
and point out that the names of Chippendale, Sheraton and 
Heppelwhite have come to be used loosely, like ‘* Gothic,” 
and are often applied to pieces with which-these men had 
nothing to do. ‘ Those in search of an interesting adventure 
in the true spirit of collecting. might do werse than compose a 
small Victorian drawing-room,” say the authors, and they 
indicate briefly its main features. 

* * * * 

It is high time that the public should spare a little of that 
interest which is focussed on the permutations of Empire Free 
Trade—in intervals of crime and cricket—to consider the 
invaluable work of the Imperial Institute. The Annual Report 
for 1929, by the Director, Lieut.-Gen. Sir William Furse, 
K.C.B., D.S.O., gives an excellent conspectus of the latest 
achievements in scientific and industrial research in different 
parts of the Empire, and once more underlines the policy of 
co-ordination with the Empire Marketing Board. <A concrete 
instance of this collaboration is the réle of the Institute as 
distributing agent for the Empire Marketing Board of films 
lent to educational centres, Empire shopping weeks, and 
exhibitions. It would seem that the ficld of ‘research 
in industry is at a far more satisfactory level than that 
in salesmanship. 





Answets to Questions.on.the Poems of Robett 
Browning 

1. The yellow book, from “ The Ring and the Book.”°—-—-2. Setebos 
in “Caliban upon Setebos.”-——3. Sludge, in ‘“ Mr. Sludge the 
Medium.” 4, Dante, in “‘One Word More.’ 5. The Pied 
Piper, in “‘ The Pied Piper of Hamelin.”--—6. Andrea del Sarto, 
in the poem of that name.——7. Blougram, in “ Bishop Blougram’s 

pology.”’ 8. Pompilia, in “The Ring and the Book.”—— 
9. Fra Lippo Lippi, in the poem of that name. 10 Childe Roland, 
in “ Childe Roland to the Dark Tower Came.” 11. The Sacristan, 
in “ Master Hughes of Saxe Gotha.” 12. The Gipsy, in “ The 
Flight of the Duchess.” 13, The horse Roland, in ‘‘ How they 
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NOW COMPLETE. THE NEW EDITION OF 
CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOP/EDIA 
A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 


In 10 Volumes, Imperial 8vo. Cloth, £10 net; Quarter 
Leather, £15 net; Half Morocco, £17 10s. net. 


‘ 


Mr, Arnold Bennett says: “I was brought up on Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia, which is the best thing extant of its size. The new 
edition thereof is one of my latest joys.” 


CHAMBERS’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 

New Edition 

Edited by WM. GEDDIE, M.A.,B.Sc., and J. LIDDELL 
GEDDIE, M.A. 

Dealing with png thousand Celebrities of all Nations, from the 
e 


Remotest ‘Times to the Present Day; with copious Bibliographies and 
Pronunciations of the more difficult names. 


1,006 pages. Cloth, 15s, net; Half Morocco, £1 10s. net. 


CHAMBERS’S TWENTIETH CENTURY 
DICTIONARY 


Thoroughly Revised Edition. Price 7s. 6d. net; per 
post, 8s. 3d. 


182 Blackburn Road, Great Harwood. 3rd January, 1930. 
GentLEMEN,—I think you will be interested to know that after 

using your “ Twentieth Century Dictionary ” for the first time, 
have obtained an all-correct solution in the ‘‘ People’s” Crossword, 
No. 64. I have been trying four months with other dictionaries but 

without success. (Won £250.) Yours, (Mrs.) J. BentLey. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

AT THE BACK O’ BEYOND 
BEING THE ADVENTURES OF 
REGINALD. 

By RICHARD REMNANT. 


7s. 6d. net. 


CAPTAIN 


Weary with the pleasured round of England's leisured class, 
Captain Reginald Rymington seeks adventure in sun-struck Hindustan. 


He penetrates the tremendous jungles of Upper, Burma, of the 
Terai and the Western Chats. For five years he dices with Death, 
pitting his iron nerve and courage against the Last Enemy. 


3s. 6d. net EDITION JUST OUT, 
‘KING OF THE HIGHLAND HEARTS 
By WINIFRED DUKE. | 3s. 6d. net. 


“It’s a great story finely told.’’"—Nation and Atheneum. 


SCOTLAND’S HEIR: Wae’s Me for Prince 
By WINIFRED DUKE. 3s. 6d. net. Charlie 


“Am of opinion that it is one of the finest historical novels in the 
language.’’—Sir John Ross, 


THE SMALL DARK MAN 
By MAURICE WALSH. 7s. 6d. net. 


London Daily Express says:—*‘ Talking of books, one is interested 
to know that it is a Scots novel (The Small Dark Man) that is one 
of the best-sellers to-day.” 


Sunday Referee says:—‘ There is a beauty of a very particular 
kind in The Sniall Dark Man. ‘The author is a master of romantic 
atmosphere. In effective characterisation, strong emotional motive, 
and the powerful blend of natural environment and human passion 
The Small Dark Man is a very distinguished achievement. Mr. 
Walsh is an artist who creates his effects out of distinct vision and 
beautiful utterance.” 


THE KEY ABOVE THE DOOR 
By MAURICE WALSH. | 3s. 6d. net. 
A Notable Tribute from Sir J. M. Barrie. 


_Dzar Ma. Watsn,—I am enamoured of your book, and stop to 
give you three cheers. Yours sincerely, (Signed) J. M. Barrie. 


WHILE RIVERS RUN 
By MAURICE WALSH. 3s. 6d. net. 


Punch says:—‘ Mr. Walsh’s second novel has given me genuine 
entertainment . . . a story whose characters are gloriously alive.” 


BRITISH BIRDS AND THEIR EGGS. 
a simple Method of Identification 
By J. MACLAIR BORASTON. 7s. 6d. net. 
Contains 91 Coloured Plates. 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF WILD FLOWERS 
AND THE STORY OF THEIR NAMES 

By GARETH H. BROWNING. 10s. 6d. net. 

With 50 beautiful Full-page Illustrations in Colour. 


HABITS & CHARACTERS OF BRITISH WILD 
ANIMALS 
By H. MORTIMER BATTEN. 7s. 6d. net. 
Illustrated by Warwick REYNOLDs. 


With 


“His chapters are character studies and not merely zoological 
descriptions.”—-The Times. 
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{| A fascinating literary puzzle. 


CHARACTERS AND 
OBSERVATIONS 


An 18th CENTURY MS. Foreword by LORD GORELL. 


* The writing is very like Pope's elegant hand. And no ordinary 
mind, certainly, was responsible for these observations. Will the 
experts find here Pope's affectionate. wise and bitter heart talking 
to itself? "—Observer. ‘A solid addition to the world’s wit and 
wisdom.'—Daily Mail. 10s. 6d. net 


THE BOOK OF PUKA-PUKA 


By ROBERT DEAN FRISBIE. A diverting and light-hearted 
portrait of life on a tiny point of land in the Pacific, where the 
author mingled with the interesting people of the Island as onc of 
themselves. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


PLEASURE AND PAIN 





(1780-1818). Edited by J. BERNARD BAKER. The two 
halves of this book were written by Sir Thomas Bernard. ‘Every | 


page throws some light on topography and social history..—The 
Times. 


AN OLD STOCK-ACTOR’S 
MEMORIES 


By JOE GRAHAM. 
*Peculiarly interesting and 
* Sure of a great welcome from all who love the theatre and enjoy 
good stories. —Birmingham Gazette. Illustrated. 15s. net 


JOHN FRANKLIN’S BRIDE 


Preface by Dame Mapce Kenna. | 
quite unique.'—Evening Standard. | 


3s. 6d. net 


Edited by The Hon. MRS. GELL. ‘A beautiful and fragrant 


book—the love story of two noble human beings. —Daily News. 
With Illustrations. 


NEW FICTION. 


THE MAMMON OF RIGHTEOUSNESS 
By P. C. WREN, 


Author of “Beau Geste,” etc. ‘Simply satanic subtlety. The 
most impudently ingenious thriller of the season.—Morning Post. 


7s. 6d. net 


THE LADY OF THE CROMLECH 


By HUGH DE BLACAM. Mr. Joun Bucnan wrote: * You 
have brought every element in Irish life and tradition together and 
woven them all most skilfully into one fabric.’ 7s. 6d. net 


THREE DAUGHTERS 
By JANE DASHWOOD. ‘* This is the best first novel that has 


come my way in my dozen years of book-reviewing. —SYLv1A Lynp 


in the Daily News. 2nd Impression. 7s. 6d. net 


HIGH WAGES 


By DOROTHY WHIPPLE. * Packed with telling detail and 
brushed in with vigorous energy. I strongly recommend it.— 


Sunday Referee. 7s. 6d. net 


THE DIVIDING YEARS 
By FARQUHAR SLOAN. This is a stirring tale of adventure 


in Rusia with a thread of constancy that endures suffering and trial 
and wins through to happy love. 7s. 6d. net 


‘BY MISADVENTURE 





15s. net | 





By R. J. FLETCHER. ‘This second “ Gilbert Davison Novel ™ 


is, like its predecessor, an absozbing and bewildering thriller. — 
Scotsman. 7s. 6d. net 


MR. ABSALOM 
By ALAN SULLIVAN. * One of the most novel stories I have 


read for a long time. —Sunday Referee. 
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Finance—Public & Private 
Taxation and Industry 


Deurinc the past fortnight we have had two important 
speeches from men directly connected with industry, 
and in both of them there has been a noteworthy reference 
to the effect of Mr. Snowden’s Budget, or rather, to the 
general policy embodied in the Budget, upon industrial 
conditions and the industrial outlook. Lord Ebury, 
to whose speech I made a brief reference last week, is 
at the head of the Army and Navy Co-operative Society, 
and in that connexion has, of course, a very intimate 
knowledge of the retail trade of the country. Lord 
Melchett, on the other hand, who presided last Tuesday 
over that great undertaking, the Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Limited, has an unrivalled first-hand knowledge 
of conditions affecting wholesale trades and industries 
not only of this country, but of others, 


RATIONALIZATION. 

Before referring to some of the comments made by 
these two men upon the connexion between taxation 
and industry, I must first of all pay a tribute to the 
general conduct of the Imperial Chemical Industries, 
under Lord Melchett’s chairmanship and the presidency 
of Sir Harry McGowan, amidst the present conditions 
of admitted depression in industry. From the outset 
it was evident that the Imperial Chemical Industries 
was an undertaking of no ordinary magnitude. Quite 
apart from the fact that the Company represents a 
nominal eapital value of about £80,000,000, the scope 
of its activities, the character of the various industries 
which are now welded into one undertaking, and the 
men who are concerned with the policy of the company 
show that we have here, in everything affecting chemical 
science as applied to industry, a company formed on 
the highest system of intelligent rationalization. 

PIonEER Work. 

It must be remembered, too, that this undertaking, 
which has only been in existence some three years, is 
not only still in its infancy, but has had to struggle 
against world-wide conditions of trade depression, specially 
acute in the agricultural industry with which the opera- 
tions of the company are very largely concerned. In 
spite, however, of these handicaps, this great organization 
has accomplished great things: it has done a vast 
amount of pioneer work and by its organization and the 
rationalization of many industries in this country, has, 
so to speak, minimized the effects of industrial depression, 
while it has not only paid satisfactory initial dividends 
to shareholders, but has laid the foundations of a per- 
manent and great financial undertaking by reason of 
its accumulation of reserves and the general conservatism 
of its financial policy. 

Past Year’s Resvuts, 

Although the past year has been one of considerable 
depression, and one, moreover, where the company has 
had to earn profits to cover a greatly enlarged capital, 
the directors are in the position of being able to pay 
a final dividend of 5 per cent. on the Ordinary shares, 
making 8 per cent. for the year, together with 2 per 
cent. on the Deferred shares, the rate of dividend in the 
former case being the same as last year, while on the 
Deferred shares it is increased by } per cent. Morcover, 
the amount carried forward is £350,923, as compared 
with only £109,634 a year ago. Not only so, but, thanks 
in part to the premiums received on the recent new 
share issue, the total Reserves now amount to no less 
than £16,725,000 and the General Reserve now amounts 
to £12,725,000, compared with £8,000,000 a year ago. 
The Central Obsolescence Fund now amounts to £4,000,000 
against £3,009,138 a year ago, and of this increase 
£575,479 has been transferred out of the profits 
for the past year. 


Cnrer ACTIVITIES. 

During his Jong but interesting speech at the recent 
meeting, Lord Melchett made an exhaustive survey of 
two great industries in which the company is actively 
engaged, namely, the dyeing industry and the production 


of nitrogen and other fertilizers, while in connexion with 
his recent visit to South Africa Lord Melchett stated that 
the fertilizer requirements of that great Continent were 
almost illimitable. It is evident also that Lord Melchett 
has come back from South Africa strongly impressed 
with the possibilities in the future of Empire trade, 


Some Hanpicaps. 

At the same time, I must confess that it is difficult 
when reading the speeches of men such as Lord Melchett 
who are endeavouring to cope with foreign competition 
along the lines of rationalization and improved and yp. 
to-date methods of production, or when following the 
remarks of men like Lord Ebury, who are concerned with 
the problem of supplying finished goods to the consumer 
at the lowest possible price and at the same time earning 
dividends for shareholders, not to feel some sympathy 
with the complaint that these efforts and schemes 
have had to contend with serious handicaps in the 
shape of Government legislation in various forms. Com- 
menting last week in his speech at the meeting of the 
Army and Navy Co-operative Society upon general cop- 
ditions at home, Lord Ebury said that in his analysis of 
his Board’s policy since 1923 he found a steadily rising 
curve of prosperity until 1926, when it was arrested by 
the disastrous General Strike. It is a fact, Lord Ebury 
added, that this business, in common with the country as 
a whole, never fully recovered from its effects. He further 
showed how, as a consequence of this interruption to the 
curve of prosperity it had not been possible for the com- 
pany to do all that it desired to do in the way of capital 
expenditure for the further improvement and extension 
of business. And referring to the recent Budget hé said :— 
** To-day approximately twenty-nine million persons 
have the Franchise. The entire burden of the increased 
taxation in the new Budget has been imposed upon 
500,000 or on less than two people in every hundred who 
vote.” 

Lorp MeEtcuett’s CoMMENTSs. 

And in similar vein Lord Melchett commented severely 
upon the effect of high taxation and other of the Budget 
proposals upon the industry of the country. He said :— 
** The expenditure of the citizens’ money and the manner 
‘in which it is expended, the adjustments of the burdens 
of taxation, the uncertainties which are created by the 
tariff policy of a country being violently altered with 
every change of Government—all these are matters 
which affect the price of the commodities you manufae- 
ture, the prosperity of your customers, the consumiag 
‘apacity of your country, the directions in which you 
must look for the future development of industry and, 
consequently, your capital investment,—the confidence 
or want of confidence which is engendered, especially the 
latter, which has a paralysing action on future develop- 
ments. All these are factors which bear heavily both on 
the conduct and the results of great enterprises. Neither 
technology and efficiency, nor commercial ability and 
sagacity, can counteract the disastrous economic results 
which may and do arise from unwise actions of Govern- 
ments.” I suggest that comments such as these command 
attention and carry weight for the reason that they 
emanate not from politicians or political agitators, but 
from men who day in and day out are striving to combat 
the effect of the influences which they deplore and are 
organizing industries without which, and without the 
supply of capital on which their operations are carried 
out, the plight of the workers would be a sorry one. 

Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


REACTIONARY MARKETS. 
Iv is a little difficult to account for the depression which 
characterized most departments of the Stock Exchange during 
the early part of this week. Something, of course, is due t0 
the general effects of the Budget, and that, I think, is perhaps 
more particularly the case with all Home securities, an 
(Continued on page 763.) 
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IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 





POSITION OF STRENGTH AND SOLIDITY 





DEVELOPMENT OF THE DYE INDUSTRY 





IMPORTANCE OF EMPIRE TRADE 





LORD MELCHETT ON CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS 





{ue third ordinary general meeting of Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd., aha on the 29th ult. at the Central Hall, Westminster, 
don, S.W. 

8 Right Hon. Lord Melchett, P.C., D.L., D.Se., F.R.S. (Chair- 

man of the company), presided. 

‘The Chairman (who was received with applause) said: Ladies 

and gentlemen,—I regret the absence of Mr. Henry Mond, owing 

to illness. I am glad to be able to say that he is well on the way 
to recovery. We have elected to our board during the last year 

Dr. W. H. Coates, who was the treasurer of the company. 

INCREASED PROFITS. 

You will have noticed from the report already submitted to you 
that the gross profit for 1929 amounts to £6,502,341, which is an 
increase of £504,960 over the gross profit earned in the previous 

, and an increase of £1,168,417 over the gross profit of 1927. 

There followed our usual practice of maintaining out of profits 
the whole of our subsidiary companies’ plant and buildings in a 
state of the highest efficiency, and the amount transferred to the 
Central Obsolescence Fund represents a further provision to guard 
against the possibility of any of our plants being rendered obsolete 
by the discovery of new and more efficient processes. We have 
appropriated to general reserve the sum of £529,020, and there 
remains available with the balance brought forward from last year 
the sum of £5,359,995. The preference dividend and an interim 
dividend of 3 per cent. on the ordinary shares have already been 
paid, and your directors now recommend that a final dividend 
of 5 per cent. actual, making 8 per cent. for the year on the ordinary 
shares, and a dividend of 2 per cent. on the deferred shares be 
declared. As compared with last year, the rate of dividend on the 
ordinary shares is unaltered, but the dividend on the deferred shares 
is raised by } per cent. The amount carried forward to 1930 
will amount to £350,923, as compared with £109,634 a year ago. 

GENERAL STATEMENT AS TO THE POSITION OF THE COMPANY. 

The balance-sheet reveals a position of strength and solidity of 
which any company in any country might well be proud. Only 
in existence for three years, during a time of exceptional industrial 
and trade difficulty we have shown continuous growth of profits— 
profits which, I may say, are the result of the manufacture and 
sale of our products, the legitimate business on which we are 
embarked, profits which have been obtained in a time of gradually 
diminishing world prices and relatively non-elastic and slow- 
moving markets both at home and abroad. If some of the industries 
in this country on which we are dependent for the outlet of our 
any ar are depressed, it is inevitable that we suffer with them, 

t fortunately our interests are so diversified, both commercially 
and territorially, that in practice any loss in one direction is 
generally recouped in some other direction. 

PRoFIts AND SALE OF SECURITIES. 

Among the many rumours which naturally reach one regarding 
the position of the company there is one to which I wish to give 
& most categorical and emphatic denial, and that is that the profits 
of the company from its inception have either been inflated or 
affected by capital profits made on the sale of investments or Stock 
Exchange speculation in securities. If at any time the realization 
of securities has resulted in any profits from the merger value, 
such profits have always been dealt with as capital appreciation 
and have never been included in the profit and loss account of 
LCI. As regards the second statement, it ought not to be neces- 
sary, but I must once more repeat that the board of I.C.1. is carrying 
on & manufacturing business and not employing the funds of the 
company in speculative Stock Exchange ventures. 

; New Carrtrat Issvr. 

At tho last annual meeting I stated that the increased profits 
would be sufficient to cover the dividend on the new capital, and 
that the dividend would not be reduced on account of the new big 
issue that was being made. This statement was reaffirmed at the 
tame the Preference dividend was declared, and the figures for the 
year, as they stand by themselves, show that we would have been 
justified in even increasing the dividend to a somewhat higher figure. 

DIVIDENDS AND RESERVE Founps. 

To have achieved in three years a reserve and obsolescence fund 
of £16,725,000 is, indeed, a feat of which we can be proud, and to 
which we can look with great satisfaction. This large and formidable 

gure, represented as it is by eitherlive assets or sound securities, is 
the best guarantee to the shareholders of this company for a future 
dividend. We certainly intend to continue to build up steadily 

m year to year the obsolescence and reserve fund of this great 
enterprise. That is not to say that, when circumstances allow and 
Profits justify it, the board would hesitate to recommend an in- 
creased distribution to the shareholders. We all realize and appre- 
ciate, with the increased difficulties, the continually heavier burdens 
of taxation, the greater cost of living than before the war, and the 
higher demand everyone seems to make on the standard of life, both 





the desire and the right of those participating in industrial ventures 
to obtain during their lifetime as good a return on their capital as 
tho industry can afford. 

But I hope you will agree with me that you do not wish us to be 
precipitated in our action to adopt a dividend rate, the maintenance 
of which we cannot really foresee not merely for one year but for some 
time ahead. 

As I have said, the year’s reserve might have justified a slight 
increase in the dividend, but, as we had come to a decision before 
Mr. Snowden informed an expectant country of the worst that was 
to befall them, and while anyone studying the economic and political 
fields of the world at the present moment, even the most resolute 
and optimistic, must feel an element of reserve and caution, we 
decided to increase by a very substantial amount, as you will observe, 
the balance we are carrying forward, and thus leave ourselves in a 
good position regarding the financial year upon which we are now 
engaged. 

ErFrects OF GOVERNMENT ACTION. 

It is quite impossible in industry to-day to divorce entirely the 
effect of economic actions undertaken by Governments from the 
conduct of business affairs. The monetary policy of Governments, 
the degree of subservience in the treatment of the gold standard, 
the provision of credits, the expenditure of the citizens’ money and 
the manner in which it is expended, the adjustments of the burdens of 
taxation, the uncertainties which are created by the tariff policy of 
a country being violently altered with every change of Government 
—all these are matters which affect the price of the commodities 
you manufacture, the prosperity of your customers, the consuming 
capacity of your country, the directions in which you must look for 
the future development of industry and, consequently, your capital 
investment—the confidence, or want of confidence, which is engen- 
dered, especially the latter, which has a paralysing action on future 
development. All these are factors which bear heavily both on the 
conduct and the results of great enterprises. Neither technology 
and efficiency, nor commercial ability and sagacity can counteract 
the disastrous economic results which may, and do, arise from 
unwise actions of Governments. In our vast organization we aro 
the servants of many industries manufacturing products and com- 
modities which touch the lives of millions of our population. Alkalis 
aro dependent on the consumption of soap. Glass, paper, textiles, 
artificial silk, detergents, all have reached the homes of this country 
in a thousand and one devious ways. Our dye industry, as far as 
this country is concerned, is equally dependent for prosperity on the 
great textile industries which are themselves great consumers. Our 
metal industry, cartridges and industrial explosives are affected by 
the growth of motor transport, the development of railway transport, 
the money available for sport in this country and the prosperity of 
our great coal industry. Our fertilisers, as far as the home market is 
concerned, must have their basis on a successful and prosperous 
agriculture, that extraordinarily neglected step-child to whom 
so much lip-service is paid and for whom successive Governments 
steadily refuse to appeal to the people of this country to give it a 
chance of operating on a profitable basis. 

I have no hesitation in saying that if you wish to restore tho 
agricultural and industrial conditions of this country to a real 
state of prosperity, one of the first necessities must be reduction of 
the burden of direct taxation. 

I cannot subscribe to the doctrine of the Chancellor of the Ex« 
chequer that high rates of income tax, surtax, &c., do not detri- 
mentally affect industry. When out of every pound you put by in 
your reserve fund from your profits year by year for the building up 
of your business, 4s. 6d. is taken by the State — often for by no 
means so useful a purpose -—how can anyone say that taxation does 
not impair the strength of industry ? After all, there is only one 
amount of profit to be divided, especially in concerns of a growing 
character, which from time to time have to raise fresh capital to 
extend their business. If the shareholder demands a higher return 
on his capital, you have to weaken the reserve. A low dividend 
renders the obtaining of capital more difficult and more expensive. 
A weaker reserve renders the future fighting force and development 
of your industry in comparison with the industries of other countries 
of the world very much less. 

Tue Dyes Positron. 

Our Dye industry becomes of special interest, as the Dyestufis 
Act, which was passed in December, 1920, and under which the 
British Dyestuffs Corporation was originally founded, expires in 
January, 1931, unless by the intervention of Parliament new legisla- 
tion is passed. 

It is not surprising that the first years of this Company were 
years of difficulty and disappointment. In fact, it can be more 
accurately described as a national work rather than a remuncrative 
commercial industrial enterprise. 

(Continued on page 762.) 
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As you know, we have only had three years in which to tackle all 
the various problems connected with this enterprise. 

T am glad to think that during that period we have made an 
altogether surprising amount of progress, more especially in the last 
two years. 

The range of dyes required for the various purposes of modern 
industry is enormous. 

There are over 10,000 separate dyestuffs known, and while a great 
many are redundant this figure serves to show the complexity of the 
industry. 

We are to-day manufacturing and even exporting dyes of a quality 
equal to those made by any other firm in the world, and no customer 
of ours has any longer any reason to complain, as undoubtedly was 
the case in the earlier days, regarding quality. 

We have reduced prices to figures B 99 enable the English con- 
sumer to obtain his products at world prices. 

In our view, the results obtained so far entirely justify the passing 
of the Act. The British Dye Industry to-day produces, by weight 
93 per cent., and by money value 72 per cent., of the dyestuffs con- 
sumed in this country. 

Before the War the industry was practically negligible, but there 
are now several millions of pounds of capital invested in the industry, 
which employs many thousands of people directly and indirectly. 

We think the period has been too short to enable us to catch up 
the long start our competitors have had, but we feel certain that 
within a given time we shall arrive, at any rate, at an equality, if we 
do not surpass them. 

THe NrrroGen Posrrion. BILiiIncHAM PROGRAMME. 

We have almost reached the completion of our expenditure on 
our fertilizer and ancillary plant at Billingham. 

It is, of course, public knowledge that the whole of this plant is 
not in full operation. 

We have never expected that all the fertilizer plant we were erect- 
ing would be required immediately on completion of the plant. 
Owing to the rapidity of construction the date of our original pro- 
gramme has been considerably anticipated, and in view of extensive 
technical improvements the capacities of the various fertilizer plants 
are all considerably higher than the original estimates, and the 
amount of surplus of each plant at the moment is larger than it would 
otherwise have been. 

IMPORTANCE OF RESERVE PLANT. 

In order to maintain our relative position and importance as 
manufacturers we shall always in the future, as we have throughout 
our history in the past, have to be prepared to have a certain amount 
of reserve plant in existence. 

We can never afford not to be able to deliver when the market 
calls for our products. 

Neither is it possible with the most careful economic and statistical 
study to foretell with accuracy more than the trend over periods 
of the world consumption. 

During the past seven years world nitrogen consumption has more 
than doubled. We can, however, from past experience state with 
certainty that there is still a great world need for the increased use 
of fertilizers. 

There have been sudden and large increases in the demand for 
nitrogen in recent years, and I fully expect that history will repeat 
itself in this respect. 


Drrector’s SoutH Arrican Visit. 

One of the main objects of my recent visit to South Africa was 
to obtain a personal acquaintance with the working of African 
Explosives and Industries, Ltd., a very important associated com- 
pany of ours in which we have a 50 per cent. interest in conjunction 
with the De Beers Company, and I was very pleased with the 
present position and future prospects of the Company. 

As you will know, I personally am absolutely convinced of the 
importance of the development of Imperial economic unity, not 
merely to relieve the industrial depression of this country, but also 
to assist the agricultural and general development of the Empire 
as a whole. 

IMPORTANCE OF EMPIRE TRADE. 

My visit to South Africa has only tended to confirm my previous 
view. There and throughout the Empire you see the enormously 
wide field that lies open to trade agreements between the British 
producer and the British manufacturer. 

We have given a great example of the advantages of industrial 
mergers. I can assure you that I am absolutely convinced that 
even much greater and more far-reaching advantages to the British 
people could be derived by co-operation on the lines of an Imperial 
merger. 

One of the schemes which was discussed in South Africa was the 
introduction into that country of our processes for the manufacture 
of Synthetic Ammonia and its oxidation into nitric acid for the 
cheapening of the manufacture of explosives. Owing to our 
interests and connexions with this great industry in South Africa 
we are able at the same time to exploit on remunerative terms to 
your Company the result of the years of research and experiment 
we have carried out at your Billingham factory, and at the same 
time assist in the development of an important secondary industry 
in the Dominions which will render South Africa, which up to now 
has had to import Chilean Nitrate of Soda for the manufacture of 
nitric acid, a self-contained unit as far as this operation is concerned. 

Oit FRomM Coat, 

We have made great progress in. the important ficld of the con- 
version of coal into petrol and fuel oil, by hydrogenation. 

A semi-technical plant is in operation and is to-day producing 
first-class petrol from British coal. 

We are doing intensive work on the subject, studying it par- 
ticularly in this country and in other parts of the Empire, and we 
have every reason to hope that, under favourable conditions, we 





aa 
shall be able to produce high-class petroleum products on a com 
mercial basis. 4 

We have recently had discussions with representatives of an 
important group of oil companies and the Standard I.G. Com 
of America, with a view to arranging for mutual co-operation and 
the pooling of knowledge and for exploitation of the process on lineg 
which will encourage mutual progress. I am happy to say tha 
within the last day or two we have practically reached agreement a 
the points involved and we have no doubt that this agreoment wil] 
be of material benefit to us and facilitate early practical progress 
not only in this country but in the Empire as a whole. 

~I need hardly point out the importance of these development, 
both to national and Imperial defence and the future development 
of the coal industry in this country. They would carry with them 
directly and indirectly a large amount of new employment of 
workers in this country. 

On looking at the situation as a whole, I can only repeat that we 
have every reason to be satisfied with the position the Company 
has reached in such a short space of time and has maintained 
during the years of exceptional industrial and financial difficulties, 

The Balance Sheet discloses a powerful financial position. As 
far as we can judge our capital requirements for the present year 
and probably for longer, are covered by tho last issue which we 
have made, 

Current YEAR’s PROSPECTS. 

While it is early in the year to endeavour to anticipate the final 
results, and whereas it is always an unthankful task to assume the 
role of a prophet, especially in times such as these, still, givi 
you the best views on the position which I can make at the present 
time, I see no reason to anticipate that the present year should 
not give us results as favourable, if not somewhat better, than 
those of the year whose accounts we are presenting to-day. 

Those who are partners with us in this great Imperial enterprise, 
and on whose loyalty and support we have to rely, can rest assured 
that there is nothing which will not be done which foresight, energy, 
and application can humanly do to develop still further this great 
concern. 

There is, fortunately, throughout the entire ranks of our body 
a unity of purpose, a common loyalty and harmonious co-operation 
which become intensified as time goes on. 

Surrounded as I am by colleagues of exceptional and established 
ability, by a staff of the highest grade of efficiency, by a band of 
workers unequalled in the world, I look forward with no uncertainty 
or hesitation to the growing expansion, the increasing prosperity 
of at any rate one great British industry of which I have the honour 
to be the chief. . 


i STaTEMENT By Srr Harry McGowan. 

Sir Harry McGowan said: On former occasions it has been my 
custom to supplement our Chairman’s speech, but his remarks to-day, 
coupled with the report issued a few days ago, have been so com- 
prehensive and informative that it is unnecessary for me to add 
to them. 

In a word, I would like to say that I subscribe to all he has said, 
but I would stress one point: that is, that your great concern is 
equipped in every way, technically and commercially, to take 
care of whatever business is offering in our many commodities 
throughout the world’s markets, but, naturally, when those indus- 
tries on which we depend for a demand for our products are 
depressed, we must necessarily suffer. Constant care is being 
continually exercised in the direction of reducing costs of manu- 
facture and distribution, and I hope you will agree with me that 
it is rather an excellent achievement that we should have been 
able to show such a very satisfactory result for the past year, 
notwithstanding the general unsatisfactory conditions of business 
in this country and in many parts of the world. 

I commend the enterprise of our staff in continuously looking 
for new. outlets for cur products. The day is past when we can 
sit at home and wait for orders to come to us. Members of our 
staff are all the time travelling the world, getting in contact with 
existing and potential buyers, and I can assure you that no stone 
is left unturned in our efforts to hold and increase our business. 

As an encouragement, let me add that our sales for the first 
three months of this year are quite as satisfactory as those for 
the corresponding, and less difficult, period of 1929. 

In the nature of things I possibly come in contact with more 
individual members of the staff than our Chairman, and I would 
just like to say that any words of mine are inadequate to express 
my feelings of gratitude that we have around us a staff so loyal, 
keen, and enterprising. 


Trapve Wire Rvssia. 

Publicity has been given in many newspapers to the contract 
we have made with the Russian Government, but I would like 
to remove whet is, possibly, a misconception in the minds of our 
shareholders. It has been stated in one or two papers that we 
have given a loan to the Russian Government. That is not 80. 
What we have done is to sell our products on extended terms of 
credit, which, however, in our opinion, are quite satisfactory, but 
any possible risk is adequately covered by insurance. The contract 
provides for considerable quantities of many of our manufactures 
at satisfactory prices, and we are pleased at this opportunity 
of giving increased employment to workers in certain of our factories. 

I have great pleasure in seconding the resolution proposed by 
our Chairman. The resolution was carried unanimously. 


The retiring directors and auditors having been unanimously 
re-elected, a vote of thanks to the Chairman, proposed by Mr. 
W.H.S. Oulton and seconded by Mr. James Cockburn, was accorded 
with acclamation. 

brief acknowledgement by the Chairman terminated the 
proceedings. 
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‘Financial Notes 
(Continued from. page 769.) 
especially English Rails; for, in spite of the assurances to 
the contrary by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, markets 
hold fast to the opinion that further increase in direct taxation 
means a handicap to industry, especially having regard to the 
manner of expenditure which, in its turn, has been responsible 
for the higher taxation. It is probable, too, however, that 
investment. markets have been somewhat affected by the 
knowledge that large loans were impending of an attractive 
character, so that some of the selling of gilt-edged securities 
may have been on account of those desirous of taking up the 
new loans. Moreover, it is known that, in addition to the 
San Paulo issue during this week, a number of other important 
loans may be expected in the near future. And, finally, it is 
also likely that some of the speculative markets have been 
adversely affected by the dulness of New York, where a good 
deal of Stock Exchange liquidation has been in progress. 
* * * * 
RECOVERY PROBABLE. 

All the same, I am inclined to think that this dulness in 
New York is the best guarantee of a continuance of cheap 
money and if continued may result in a lower Bank Rate in 
New York, which would lead to hopes of a possible lower 
rate here. In fact, while I am inclined to take a decidedly 
cautious view and, perhaps, even a rather pessimistic view 
with regard to autumn conditions, it would not be surprising 
if expectations of cheap money for the spring and summer 
months were to be fulfilled and that as a consequence 
investment stocks might tend to recover from their present 
depression. 

* * * c 
Tnr San Pavto LOAN. 

At the moment of writing it is difficult to say what success 
may have attended the flotation of the San Paulo Loan for 
£20,000,000, of which £8,000,000 was offered in this country 
through Messrs. Baring Brothers and Company, Messrs. N. 
M. Rothschild and Sons, and Messrs. J. Henry Schroder and 
Company. Of the good quality of the Loan there can be no 
question, while the yield is also thoroughly attractive, and 
in addition the very fact of the flotation of the Loan signifies 
that the finances of the State of San Paulo are once more 
being placed in a satisfactory condition. Nevertheless, the 
Loan is a large one, and made its appearance at a moment 
when markets generally were depressed. It would not, 
therefore, be very surprising if underwriters were called 
upon to take up a portion of the issue, though I should 
expect that ultimately the Loan would be well supported, 
and, indeed, it can be well spoken of as a sound short-dated 
security in the speculative investment class. 

* ‘* * * 

Royaut ExcuaANncE PROGREsS. 

The Report of the Royal Exchange Assurance for the 
past year shows continued progress, and the total premium 
income (after deducting reassurance premiums) was £895,376, 
being an increase of £54,510 over the previous year. The 
interest earned was £440,983, being £5 15s. 1d. per cent. 
on the Life Fund. The total income from premiums and 
interest (less tax) amounted to £1,279,155, being an increase 
of £82,969. The total claims were £489,981 of which claims 
arising from the death of the life assured accounted for 
£299,025, which was below the amount expected on the- 
basis of the mortality tables used. The rate of interim bonus 
has been increased from 40s. per cent. calculated on the 
sum assured to 40s. per cent. calculated on the sum 
assured and declared bonuses for every full year’s premium 
paid on or after January Ist, 19380. The Life Assurance Fund 
now amounts to £8,137,984. In the Fire Department the 
net premiums amounted to £1,756,189, and a profit for the 
year of £113,308 has been transferred to Profit and Loss 
Account. In the Marine Department net premiums amounted 
to £743,507 and losses paid in respect of 1929 and previous 
years amounted to £610,721. Expenses of management were 
£89,361. The Marine Fund now stands at £1,001,835, a sum 
of £200,000 having been transferred from Profit and Loss. In 
the General Accident Department a profit of £71,585 has been 
transferred to Profit and Loss: The entire assets now stand 
at £16,381,789, and the directors are recommending a further 
dividend of 17 per cent. on the capital, miaking 27 per cent., 
less tax, for the year. 

* * * # 
LONDON AND LANCASHIRE INSURANCE. 

The latest report of the London and Lancashire Insurance 
Company covering the year 1929 is an excellent one showing 
that profits in all departments were even ahead of the figures 
of previous years. The figures indicate a high and sustained 
level of profit-earning power, and the total assets in the 
consolidated balance sheet of the company now stand at 
at £27,401,317, 

(Continued on page 764.) 





COMPANY MEETING. 


THE ROYAL LONDON. MUTUAL 
INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


ConTINUED EXPANSION. 








Toran Assets: £21,932,085. 


THE sixty-ninth annual general meeting of the ‘Royal London 
Mutual Insurance Society, Ltd., was held on Tuesday at Winchester 
House, London, E.C. 

After the Secretary (Mr.°J. H. Skinner) had read the direetors’ 
report and auditors’ certificate, ; 

The chairman (Mr. Alfred Skeggs, F.C.I.1., the managing director), 
in the course of his speech, said :— : 

It is now my pleasure to move the adoption of the directors’ 
report and statement of accounts for the year ended December 31st, 
1929, and, as in former years, I am privileged to be in a position to 
congratulate the policyholders upon the continued success of the 
society. 1929 agaim shows a great forward movement in all branches 
of the society's business. 

In THe Inpvustriar Lire Branca. 

The premium income for the year amounted to £3,841,206, an 
increase of £128,121 over 1928. 

The claims and surrenders paid in this branch during the year 
amounted to £1,625,687, an increase over 1928 of £285,927. Tho 
mortality experience was heavier than in 1928, in ‘consequence 
of the severe influenza epidemic in the early months of 1929, but 
was, nevertheless, for the whole year, within actuarial expectancy. 
The funds of this department at the end of the year amounted to 
£15,355,322, being an increase of £1,244,952 over the previous 
year. The interest, dividends and rents on the funds of the branch 
amounted to £764,116 nett, being £58,346 in excess of the previous 
year. The interest yield upon the mean of the fund was £5 6s. 6d. 
per cent., after deduction of income tax. The new policies issued 
during the year, as you will see from the accounts, exceeded 1,038,000, 
a substantial increase over 1928. 

With regard to the ordinary life branch, the new assurances effected 
during the year amounted to £4,164,154, with an annual renewal 
premium of £211,776. Single premiums amounted to £1,302. The 
new business was in excess of that written in the previous year by 
£66,079. The total premium income of the branch amounted to 
£1,104,758, and the funds at the end of the year stood at £5,614, 146, 
being an increase of £451,670 over 1928. The nett yield upon the 
mean of the ordinary life fund was at the rate of £5 38. 9d. per 
cent., and £4 8s. lld. per cent. upon the mean of the auxiliary life 
fund. The consideration for annuities granted amounted to £7,427. 

It is a gratifying feature that there has been an increase in the 
new business written in the ordinary life branch every year since 
the end of the War. 

We are now in the last year of the current quinquennium, the 
actuarial valuation of the Life Branches falling due to be made at 
the end of the present year. The operations of the quinquennium 
will then be surveyed and our experience analysed. Assuming that 
the conditions in the financial market are satisfactory, it is antici- 
pated that the results of the valuation will be favourable. 

The nett amount of Interest, Dividends and Rents received during 
the year amounted to £256,238. Of this sum £156,114 related to 
the Ordinary Life Branch and £100,124 to the Auxiliary Life Fund, 
the latter sum being rather less than for the previous year in conse- 
quence of the Fund having been a closed one for some years past. 
Claims by Death totalled £126,480, which was made up as follows : 
£84,281 in the Ordinary Life Branch and £42,198 in the Auxiliary 
Life Fund. The Claims by Maturity totalled £394,454. Of this 
sum, £103,494 related to the Ordinary Life Branch, whilst £290,960 
referred to the Auxiliary Life Fund. 

Surrenders for the year amounted to £92,384, made up as follows : 
£51,076 related to the Ordinary Life Branch and £41,308 to the 
Auxiliary Life Fund. 

If you will now refer to the Accounts of the Fire Branch, you will 
observe that the total premiums, received during 1929, amounted 
to £62,789, which shows a slight increase over the previous year. 
The Claims paid and outstanding amounted to £26,056, or 41.5 per 
cent. of the premiums. We may congratulate ourselves upon an 
exceedingly favourable experience, as many of our friends have 
suffered from the somewhat unfavourable experience which marked 
the year 1929 generally. £25,115 is reserved for Unexpired Risks, 
being 40 per cent. of the Premium Income, and an Additional 
Reserve of £30,000. £2,783 is transferred to the credit of the Profit 
and Loss Account. 

Turning now to the Accident and General Account, it will be 
observed that tho Income for the first time exceeded £20,000, the 
exact amount being £20,879 19s. 3d. The sum received for Interest, 
Dividends and Rents was £711. Claims absorbed £8,172, or 39.13 
per cent. of the Premiums, a reduction of 3.84 per cent. when com- 
pared with our experience for 1928. The sum carried forward is 
£13,584, made up as follows: £8,352, being 40 per cent. of the 
Premium Income for Unexpired risks, £232 estimated liability in 
respect of Outstanding claims and an Additional Reserve Fund of 
£5,000. The amount transferred to the credit of the Profit and Loss 
Account is £3,523, being 16.87 per cent. of the Premiums, a result 
which, I am sure, you will regard with satisfaction. 

It is now my pleasure to' move that the Directors’ Report and 
Statement of Accounts and Balance Sheet for the year ended 
December 31st, 1929, now before the mecting, be adopted, and I 
will ask Mr. H. G. Parr to be good enough to second the proposal. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Parr and carried unanimously. 

The retiring directors, Messrs. F. G. Baker, Alfred Skeggs, and 
FE. C. Tomlinson, were re-elected, 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 763.) 

EAGLe Srar. j 

Continued progress is to be noted in the annual report of 
the Eagle Star and British Dominions Insurance Company. 
The net premium Income in the Life Department was £974,381 
against £960,737 for the previous year. In the Fire Department 
the profit was £36,169, that figure being reached after providing 
for a reserve of 40 per cent. of the Premium Income, while 
the special Additional Reserve increased by £25,000, and 
now stands at £75,000. After increasing the Additional Re- 
serves in the Fire Defpartment-and transferring £25,000 as a 
Special Reserve in the Marine Department £15,000 has been 
written off House Property Account and £35,000 transferred 
to Investment Fluctuation Account. The dividends for the 
year have been maintained at the rate of 20 per cent. on 
the Ordinary shares, and as the result of the year’s operations, 
the total assets of the company and its subsidiaries stand 
at £22,341,064 as compared with £21,717,403 a year ago. 

* * % * 


OcEAN. ACCIDENT. 

The Report last year of the Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Corporation, of which most of the shares are held by the 
Commercial Union Assurance, shows that net premiums 
in the Fire Department for the year amounted to £362,203 
as compared with £347,876 for the previous year. From 
Fire profits, £36,380 is carried to Profit and Loss as against 
£25,000 a year ago, leaving the Fire Fund at £479,765 as 
compared with £474,034 at the end of 1928. A sum of 
£135,000 has been transferred from the profits of the Accident 
Department to Profit and Loss as compared with £75,000 
from the previous year’s profits, while the Fund is left at 
£4,185,635 as compared with £4,287,809 at the close of 1928. 
The underwriting profit after allowing for 40 per cent. reserve 
from the Fire Department, was about £10,000 higher at 
£36,380, and the percentage of profit was 10.04 as compared 
with 7.49 for 1928. From Accident the underwriting profit 
was lower at £145,458, as compared with £214,442, and the 
percentage at 2.5 as compared with 3.63 for 1928. The 
total underwriting profits and interest amounted to £485,112 
as compared with £547,279 in the previous year. 

ie * * * * 


ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES. 

There. were two good features in the speech delivered 
this week by Sir Felix Pole to the shareholders of Associated 
Electrical Industries, Ltd. One was the satisfactory results 
presented for the past year and the other was the ambition 
displayed for even still better results. After making substantial 
additions to the Reserve, with good provisions for depreciation, 
the directors are paying 6 per cent. on the Ordinary shares 
and carrying forward a substantial balance of £109,000. 
Moreover, Sir Felix was able to give shareholders an impressive 
list of orders received from important directions for the 
ensuing year, these orders including one from the Uruguayan 
Government, the London’ Power Co., and the Liverpool 
Corporation. While, however, orders in hand show an increase 
over those for the previous year, the position is less satis- 
factory as regards prices which in the opinion of Sir Felix 
* are far too low having regard to the very high standard of 
our products.” In this connexion Sir Felix, referring to 
foreign competition, maintained that so far as the electrical 
manufacturing industry was concerned the works of the com- 
pany were as well equipped and as up to date as any to be 
found in other countries, It is, he added :— 

‘** Only in the case of price that we are at a disadvantage, due to 
our having no protected home market in which we can build up 
quantity production and so get lower costs; to the heavy burden 
of taxation which we have to bear; and to the lower rates of wages 
paid by our Continental competitors.” 

A. W. K. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


CONTINUED PROGRESS. 











MR. VIVIAN HUGH SMITH’S REVIEW. 


THe two-hundred-and-tenth annual general court of the Royal 
Exchange Assurance was held on the 30th ult. at the Royal 
=xchange, London, E.C. 

Mr. Vivian Hugh Smith (the Governor), who presided, 
referred to the various changes in the board, said :— 

Your directors are of the opinion that a general reserve fund of 
£1,000,000 is adequate for our present requirements, and that it 
is desirable for the departmental reserve funds to be increased 
until they—with the reserve for unexpired risks—approximate to 
the amounts of the annual premium incomes. 

f you will refer to the results of the Life department you will 
see that during the year nearly 4,000 new proposals were com- 
pleted, assuring £2,670,832; the net new business amounting to 


ha ving 


| £2,273,906. 


Attention has recently been called to the issue of single premium 
policies. The Corporation has never encouraged this business, 
and the total number of policies issued under this scheme is only 9, 
of which 2 were completed in 1929. The net premiums from this 
class of business amounted to £56,289. 

The Life fund at December 31st last amounted to £8,137,984, 
an increase of £623,995 on the 1928 figure. 

The Annuity and Capital Redemption departments continue 
to progress. 

TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT 

The business of the Trustee department continues to expand, 
and the services rendered by your Corporation through this depart. 
ment for the public generally as executors and trustees of wills 
and settlements, as managers of private investments and estates, 
and as debenture trustees, registrars, &c., appear to be more 
appreciated as time passes. This is borne out by the continual 
growth of the trust funds under the administration of the depart- 
ment, the funds amounting at December 31st, 1929, to approxi- 
mately £108,000,000, showing an increase over the funds in the 
custody of the Corporation at the end of the previous year of 
nearly £15,000,000. 

The profits derived from the department also show an increase, 
the amount carried to profit and loss account being £16,848 7s. 8d., 
an increase of £1,727 13s. 9d. over the figures carried in for the 
previous year. 

Considering the magnitude of the business undertaken by the 
department and the complexity of the services rendered, this 
profit must be considered most reasonable and satisfactory. 

In order to complete the facilities which the Trustee department 
has been able in the past to offer to the public, we have recently 
inaugurated a Bill, which is at present before Parliament, to extend 
the powers of your Corporation to enable it not only to act as 
debenture trustees, but also as registrars for share issues and ag 
general agents and secretaries. 

The net premium income of the Fire department of over £1,756,000 
shows an increase of some £12,000 compared with 1928. The 
expense ratio is unchanged, but our loss experience has been less 
satisfactory throughout the world. 

Fire Lossrs 

The year 1929 was one of acknowledged difficulty for the Fire 
business. Fire waste in the United Kingdom has been excep- 
tionally heavy, and I think I am correct in saying that it is many 
years since insurance companies have suffered so severely in this 
respect. 

The Fire fund now amounts to £1,302,476, including the sum 
of £100,000 transferred from the profit and loss account. 

The premium income of the Marine department for 1929 shows 
an increase as compared with 1928. This is partly due to the 
increase in Hull rates and also to the writing of specially selected 
additional business of a class which has in the past proved satis- 
factory. ‘ 

Including the amount transferred from profit and loss account, 
the Marine fund amounts to £1,001,835. 

In the General Accident department the premium income con- 
tinues to expand, the net premiums for the year amounting to 
£1,275,830, which is £144,626 more than the corresponding figure 
for 1928. This is mainly due to an increase in the foreign business. 

Including the £50,000 transferred from profit and loss account 
to strengthen the accident reserve, the General Accident fund now 
stands at £1,070,687. 

Accident business generally is not free from difficulties, and at 
the present time the margin of profit is small. It will be noticed 
that the General Accident fund now exceeds one million pounds, 
which, I think, you will agree, places the department in a very 
satisfactory position. 

ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

All your associated companies have, unfortunately, suffered 
from the generally unfavourable fire experience to which I have 
previously referred, and the results of the State and Motor Union 
are in consequence disappointing. The Car & General and National 
Provincial have, on the other hand, had a satisfactory year, tho 
profits obtained from the other departments.of their operations 
more than counterbalancing the Fire results. I am confident, 
however, that all your associated companies are making progress, 
and I have every reason to believe that their acquisition will con- 
tinue to prove beneficial to the Corporation. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 
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COMPANY MEETINGS. 


HENRY GLAVE 








A POLICY OF BEST VALUE FOR MONEY. 





Tua eighth annual general meeting of Henry Glave, Limited, 
was held on April 29th at 80-110 New Oxford Street, London 
‘W.C. (the company’s new store). . 

Sir Arthur Wheeler, Bart., D.L., J.P. (the Chairman), presided, 
and in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, said that 
the basis of allocation of profits which we recommend provides for 
the maximum dividend on the Preferred Ordinary shares and for a 
20 per cent. dividend on the Deferred Ordinary shares—for the third 
year in succession—and that after allocating £3,000 to reducing the 
amount at which Fixtures and Fittings stand in the balance-sheet, 
wo carry forward a little more than we bring in. 


A Dirricutt PEerRiop. 


I draw attention to this because the period under review has not 
been by any means favourable. As you know building operations 
have been in progress, and I can assure you that they have been 
a severe handicap to the revenue earning capacity of this store. 

Whilst I am on this point of the relation between turnover or 
gales and overhead expenses, I must tell you that our rigid policy 
here is to sell the maximum quantity of goods, and to achieve that 
maximum figure two factors are essential. Firstly, we must display 
our wares to the best advantage, and secondly, the price at which 
we offer them must be attractive. 

In the trading of Glaves Stores we are at the foot of a rising curve, 
and so far as our assets are concerned we actually have a considerable 
internal reserve. 

Our investments in subsidiary companies which stand in tho 
balance-sheet at £492,260, would show an appreciation of some 
£160,740, if we valued them on a 10 per cent. yield basis. This 
calculation takes no account of the reserves which are vested in the 
subsidiary companies. 

CURRENT PRrosPEcts. 

Now in regard to our future prospects—There are stores in London 
far less conveniently situated which bring shoppers from every part 
of England. How much more so shall we be able to attract the 
stream of shoppers, assisted by this natural flow in our direction. 

All these factors are there to help us, but we do not rely on them 
alone; when Glaves Store is completed, I make so bold as to prophesy 
that people will visit Glaves because it is Glaves and not because 
they happen to be passing. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS. 
SIR FELIX POLE’S SPEECH. 


Tur thirtieth annual general meeting of Associated Electrical 
Industries, Ltd., was held at Bush House, Aldwych, W,C. 

Sir Felix J. C. Pole (the Chairman) said that the profit for the 
year amounted to £365,961, as against £258,772 last year. They 
recommended a dividend of 8 per cent. on the preference shares and 
6 per cent. on the ordinary shares, both less income tax. Having 
regard to the severe competition prevailing throughout last year, 
the results must be regarded as satisfactory, but the directors felt 
that the profits were not commensurate with the high quality of 
their products and the service rendered to their customers. Not- 
withstanding the Jarge orders placed by the Central Electricity 
Board in connexion with the Grid system, there was an excess of 
manufacturing capacity and there was no doubt a wide field for co- 
operative effort within the industry. The steps taken to co-ordinate 
the activities of the companies embraced in Associated Electrical 
Industries had already been fruitful of some results, and they looked 
hopefully to the future. In the case of all companies the year had 
been marked by an extensive campaign undertaken with the object 
of improving and cheapening the companies’ various lines of appar- 
atus, and developing new products to meet the requirements of 
their rapidly growing industry. 

The works of the group had been comparatively well employed 
during 1929, and the output had been satisfactorily maintained. 
Orders in hand showed an increase over those for the previous year. 
He was sorry, however, he could not be very optimistic with regard 
to prices, which were far too low having regard to the very high 
standard of their products, which called for and received the highest 
degree of engineering and manufacturing skill. It had been said of 
some industries that they were badly equipped with respect to plant 
and technical ability, and it had been suggested that the poor 
financial results obtained had been due to those causes. He could 
emphatically say that there would be no foundation for any such 
statement if made with regard to the electrical manufacturing 
industry. As to protection, he would like to repeat with emphasis 
what had been said at the recent meeting of the British Thomson- 
Houston Company. It was most unfortunate that that really 
vital question of how to protect the home markets should be a 
matter of political controversy. He could not help feeling that the 
solution of the problem was work for an impartial tribunal, which 
should weigh up facts, figures and arguments and make a recom- 
mendation without regard to party cries or vote-catching. 

The report was adopted, 
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INVESTMENT 
PROSPECTUS. 


fo 





















q , 10 GRANDS PRIX 


STANDARD of the WORLD 


FROM ALL HIGH-CLASS JEWELLERS 


LIBERTY’S 


for 


Renovations and Decorations 


at Competitive Prices. 
Estimates Free. 


LIBERTY & CO., LTD. : REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 


£2 ,000 at at age 65 


death or death if earlier 











can be provided by 

an annual payment 

from age 25 of £26 4s. £33 
40 £42 £62 
55 £79 £182 


Make the provision now. 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No shareholders. No commission. 
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Travel: British Spas 


{We publish on this page articles and notes which may help our 
readers in their plans for travel at home and abroad. They are 
written by correspondents who have visited the places described. 
We shall be glad to answer questions arising out of the Travet 
articles published in our columns. Inquiries should be addressed 
to the Travel Manager, The Seectator, 99 Gower Street, W.C.1.] 


‘* I'ix, shew thee the best springs,’”? wrote Shakespeare. The 
British spas of 1980 are regarded by hydrologists as the 
most varied and remarkable springs in the world. Thus 
Shakespeare was a forerunner of the ‘‘ Come to England” 
movement. f 

Until recently, there was possibly some ground for the 
criticisms made as to the dullness of existence in some of 
our spas as compared with the delights provided on the 
Continent. Possibly, however, feverish hours spent in a 
crowded Casino are not altogether the best for persons suffering 
from bad health, and the tonic air of Harrogate and Buxton, 
or the restful beauty of Bath and Droitwich are better for 
invalids who require mental quiet and curative treatment 
by nature. Recent developments in British spas have 
srovided far more interesting events for visitors than ever 

efore. 

The recent Festival of Contemporary Arts, for example, 
held at Bath was very successful. Those who have listened 
over the wireless to the concerts given in the Bath Pump 
Room are aware of very fine music provided. The Director, 
Mr. John Hatton, never ceases in making new plans for 
the entertainment of visitors. Of special interest in the 
bathing establishment is the large swimming bath, much 
used by convalescents, and for preventive treatment. This 
has been entirely redecorated in bright and cheerful colours. 
A special form of foam treatment is now given in conjunction 
with the Bath Thermal waters. 

At Buxton, where the Manager is Mr. J. E. Boddington, 
the Honorary Secretary of the British Spas Federation, 
several notable developments have taken place. The Cor- 
neon: which already controls the Thermal and Natural 
3aths, has purchased the Pavilion Garden. This is proving 
to be a great attraction. 

Another wise innovation at Buxton, which has assisted 
materially in bringing additional visitors, is the bold decision 
to issue a three weeks’ inclusive course of treatment tickets 
for £8. Experience has shown that nowadays, with Income 
Tax at 4s. 6d. in the £, even the wealthy wish to know exactly 
what an article is likely to cost before they decide to purchase. 
This inclusive ticket also includes admission to the Pavilion 
Gardens, where the Municipal Orchestra has been augmented. 

Leamington Spa, always progressive, has profited by the 
expenditure three years ago of £20,000 in the re-equipment 
of its Pump Room and Baths, which belong to the Corpora- 
tion. As a result, no fewer than 20f 900 people received 
treatment there last year, and excelleat results have been 
obtained in dealing with rheumatism and the allied dis- 
orders, and with high blood pressure. As is well known, 
the southern part of Warwickshire is very attractive during 
the spring and summer, and the climate is generally mild 
and equable. 

Llandrindod Wells in Radnorshire has also modernized 
its equipment. The Pump Room and Baths have been 
re-decorated. The Pavilion at the Rock Park, a charming 
glen, sheltered from the cold winds, has been redesigned. 
Here ~ complete installation for the therapeutic application 
of elecuricity has been installed. 

Harrogate, like Bath, has introduced Foam Baths. A 
valuable deposit of ‘“*Fango” mud has been discovered 
which is being applied to invalids with great success. Plans 
are in progress for many other improvements. It is expected 
that the Royal Baths will shortly be doubled in size, and 
a covered glass promenade installed for the water-drinkers. 
A new music and tea pavilion has already been erected in 
the Valley Gardens. 

Cheltenham also, at the base of the Cotswold Hills, is 
making a determined attempt to rehabilitate its position. 
Plans are being prepared for a complete new equipment of 
medical baths with a new swimming bath for mixed bathing 
and a Palm Lounge. Since the War Cheltenham has become 
much gayer and more cheerful, and challenges in this repect 
some of the dingier Continental resorts. 

Even more important than gaiety from the point of view 
of recovering lost health is the fact. that the British Spas 
Federation, which comprises the spas of Bath, Buxton, 
Cheltenham, Leamington, Droitwich, Harrogate, Llandrindod 
Wells, Strathpeffer, Woodhall, Trefriw and New Zealand, 
have associated themselves with the International Society 
of Medical Hydrology. This Society contains the leading 
spa physicians of every known spa in the world. There 


has been prepared and published standard analyses of mineral 
waters in order that any medical men may be able to compare 
the waters of any one spa with those of any other spa. 

Apart from the undoubted value of this publication to 


niieeentiieec 


medical men, who desire guidance in the selection of 

for their patients, it will assist in making better known 
the waters of British spas. It will indicate their superiority 
in some cases, and their equality in others, with the mineral 
waters of foreign spas. ‘ 

It is hoped that new legislation will shortly be passed to 
enable British spas to contribute to such a central organization 
as the Travel Association of Great Britain and Ireland, of 
which Lord Derby is President. In 1930 Shakespeare's 
words, “I'll shew thee the best springs,” can best be put 
into practice by centralized publicity on the lines already 
adopted by some of our Continental competitors. 

% * %* * 


Another health resort growing in prominence is Malvern, 
The purity of its waters and their acknowledged health-giving 
properties have helped to make the name ‘* Malvern ” known 
in many parts of the world. Its sporting attractions have 
developed considerably in recent years ; it serves as an ideal 
motoring centre for several counties, while the new Winter 
Gardens and Pump Room enhance its appeal to health-seekers, 
Sir Barry Jackson’s Birmingham Repertory Theatre Compan 
open a three weeks’ season at the Malvern Theatre on 
June 16th. The Shaw Festival, which attracted hundreds of 
visitors last year, will be renewed for two weeks from 
August 18th. 
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THE 
HEALTH QUALITIES 
OF MALVERN 


are as Pronounced as its Natural Beauty is 
Bewitching. 

A Far-famed Spa of Fascinating Charm. 
PERFECTLY ENDOWED FOR REST AND 
RENEWAL. 

A Haven of Repose and Enjoyment. 

Express Train Services, Tourist and Excursion Facilities 








from London (Paddington), and principal G.W.R. 
Stations. 

The Spa Director offers personal service and literature. 
(Lept. Q.) 











NOTE.—Shaw Dramatic Festival, August 18th to 30th. 
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MALVERN : 


¢ 
Ry has regained its position as a foremost Health Resort E 


JET IIE. 


re joel 7s ’ 
for both old and young with its new Theatre, Winter ’ 
ES Gardens, Pump Room, and proposed national centre for is 
5 Heart Treatment. 5 


( re 


& THE FOLEY ARMS HOTEL ; 
Ed ESTABLISHED 1810 3 
Ee (near ali the above) iS 
=; is the County hotel of the district and has received many = 
Ei Visits from members of the Royal Family. k 


Ey Situated on the hillside (550 ft.), with magnificent views {q 
Lovely Gardens of 4 acres. 


a over the Severn Valley. K 
«Own Farm, Modern comforts. ie 
Ee ‘TELEPHONE: 197. | 
EY APPOINTED R.A.C. AND A.A. GARAGE. ba 
Sy Tariff from Resident Owner. i 
RauRer RT ATOTOLeTetatetetaranatanaretatarareree’) 











CHELTENHAM SPA| 
LAKE HOUSE, | 


Pittville Park. 
FOOD REFORM GUEST HOUSE. 


Food Reform Principles strictly adhered to. 


A beautiful house with every comfort. Central Heating. 
Electric Light and Gas Vires in bedrooms. Food values 
carefully studied. Conservative cooking. Bread and 
Cakes home-made. VPlentiful supply of fresh fruit and 
salads, 

Apply to Proprictress. 














"Phone : 3581. GARAGE. | 
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A Summer of Entertainment 


« BATH 


At all Seasons the effective Cure Resort and 
the delightful Holiday Centre, throughout 
this Spring and Summer Bath will offer the 
health seeker, the holiday maker and the 
passing visitor an exceptionally attractive 
programme of varied entertainment and 
constant enjoyment. 


The Bathing Establishment is fully open with 
its complete series of treatments by the 
radio-active hot mineral waters—preventive, 
remedial—administered by skilled and ex- 
perienced nurses and masseurs. The waters 
are served for drinking in the delightful 
gardens as well as in the historic eighteenth- 
century Pump Room. 


The Roman Baths, one of England's most 
precious archzological possessions; the un- 
equalled eighteenth-century architecture; old- 
world corners; fascinating antique shops; 
and all around the West Country, rich in 
natural beauty and places of historic interest, 
making a health and holiday centre of 
exceptional charm. 


The Great Western Railway Service between Paddington 
and Bath includes some of the fastest trains in the world. 
Less than two hours travelling through lovely country 
brings the London visitor from Bath. The Summer 
Programme, the Book of Bath, and all information 
from John Hatton, Director, The Pump Room, BATH. 














BEAUTIFUL 


CHELTENHAM 
SPA 


The only Spa in Great Britain 


which has an 


ALKALINE NATURAL WATER. 


FOUR VARIETIES OF SALINE WATERS WITH 

WELL-DEFINED PROPERTIES, hy gg 
EFFICACIOUS IN THE CUR it. OF ea nag 
MATISM, LIVER COMPLAINTS, DIGEST VE 
AILMENTS AND VARIOUS. SKIN DISEASES. 








Luxurious provision for Water Drinkérs, and finely appointed 
Medical Baths under direct control of Municipality and expert 
Medical Advisory Committee. Ultra-Violet Ray Treatment. 


CHELTENHAM SPA is England's brightest inland resort. 
Sheltered from East winds by the Cotswolds, official reports 
continually show it is enjoying more sunshine than the average 
evident at British Spas. 


THE SPA WHICH IS PARTICULARLY DELIGHTFUL 
IN THE EARLY SUMMER. 


FIRST-CLASS MODERN HOTELS. 


GOLF (Two Courses), POLO, MUNICIPAL 
CONCERTS, MILITARY BANDS EVERY WEEK 
DURING SUMMER SEASON, THES DANSANTS, 
THEATRES, DANCING, CONSTANT nod OF 
SOCIAL ENGAGEMENTS AMUSEMENTS, 
SPLENDID SHOPS, 5 DELIGHTFUL TOURING 


Full particulars from P. ALLAN-BURNS, SPA MANAGER, 
Municipal Offices, Cheltenham Spa. ‘Phone 2001." Hotel 


information and bookings, E. H. BISSET, Central Spa Bureau. 
_ eke SOK 
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A Great Work with A Great Object 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
‘““ARETHUSA”’ TRAINING SHIP 


Over 28,000 poor boys and girls have been given a chance in life, and have 
been trained to become good and useful sons and daughters of the Empire. 








10,000 Boys have heen sent to the Royal Navy 
and Mercantile Marine. 

1,100 children are always being maintained. 
FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 
to prevent curtailment of any Branch of tlie 

Society’s Work. 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND 
QUEEN. H.R.H. PRINCESS MARY, Countcss of 
Harewood. FIELD-MARSHAL H.R.H. THE DUKE 
Or CONNAUGHT. 

President; H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G, 
Chairman and Treasurer; FRANCIS H. CLAYTON 
Esq. Deputy Chairman: LORI) DARYNGTON 
Chairman of “ Arcthusa’ Committee: HOWSON F, 
DEVITT, Esq. Sceretary:-F. BRIAN PELLY, A.F.O, 





The Society pleads for Legacies and Bequests, 
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PLEASE LIFT 


the drab, dull misery from the -life of 


ONE POOR CHILD 


for a fortnight. Give it unaccustomed 
happiness and good food in a_ healthy 
environment. All this can be done for a 
waif whose normal ‘existence is hedged 
round by the handicaps of poverty for 
the small sum of One Pound sent to the 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND 


Please send a pound to-day to The Earl of Arran (Room 4) 
18 Buckingham Street, Strand. ’ 


In 1929 we sent away over 32,000 children. This year, owing to lack 
of funds, we have had to reduce our numbers by several thousands, 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2, 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2, 
Paid up Capital pie ‘ee se ae ose eo £4,500, 
Reserve Fund ana sae aes ase eis vee £4473 0) 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of eye 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
throughout Australia and New Zealand, Deposits for fixed periods received, 
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Authors, Auditors, Artists, Agents, Accountants, Academicians—all have need of 


SECCOTINE, 


(REG. TRADE MARK), 


It Sticks Everything 


NO HEATING REQUIRED. 


STICKS EVERYTHING from a gumless postage-stamp to the mast of a ship. Ready for instant use, never fails, always sticky 
and makes a clean, neat job which will not give way. 44d. size in enamelled box fits the vest pocket. 


Free Booklet from McCaw, Stevenson & Orr, Ltd., Belfast. 


Sold everywhere, in Pin-Stoppered Tubes, 43d., 6d. and 9d, 
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BRITISH HOTELS 


SECTION 











‘irst-class residential.. Fully licensed. - 





Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H. & c. 


yee ROYAL YORK HOUSE yi BATH.— | T)\XETER.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing teammates 
RAC. Large Garage. Historical associations (1759) water & radiators in bedms. Lift.Nt. porter.’Phone 4071, 


THE CARLTON, 
THE LEAS, 
First-class Private Hotel on Sea Front, 

H. and C. WATER IN‘ALL BEDROOMS. Cent. Heat, 








Moderate terms. Excellent catering. Private suites 





ELFAST’S Best Hotel, GRAND CENTRAL, 
"Phone 7090 (6 lines). "Grams: ‘* Grancent Belfast.” 


] OGNOR.—ROYAL NORFOLK Hotel. Unique Sun- 
trap. 3 acrs. grnds. Heating throughout. "Phone 40. 








RIGHTON—ROYAL ALBION HOTEL. Closer to 

the sea than any hotel in Brighton. Superb cuisine. 

Illus. brochure—Apply Manager. ’Phone, Brighton 
$103 (3 lines). ‘Grams, “‘Brilliancy,’’ Brighton. 


come to Buxton, 
do live. 





RIGHTON—ROTTINGDEAN, ‘The loveliest Hotel || ©2¢7Y “our: 


in Sussex. Within 10 minutes+taxiride of Brighton 
Station. In the romantic seaside village of Rottingdean. 
High class. Free golf and tennis. Riding on the Downs. 
Cars meet trains. Terms moderate. Send for illustrated 
brochure to Manager, Tudor Close Hotel, Rottingdean, 
Brighton. 





UXTON.—HADDON HALL HYDRO. Best situa- 
tion. Tennis, Golf, ‘Garage, Lifts, Radiators, 
h. & c. water aH bedrooms. Hydro Baths. Ballroom 





Se RIVIERA.—Exccedingly comfortable 
residential hotel; excellent cuisine and large 
garage; on a lagoor-like bay,- amidst semi-tropical 
vegetation: ideal centre for yachting and boating; 
moderate terms.—Apply Manager, “Ship and Castle 
Hotel,” St. Mawes, Cornwall, 





NOLLETTS ON THE COTSWOLDS.—Comfort. 
J Refinement, Liberal Table; Golf. 800 ft. up.— 
Colletts Hotel, Cleeve Hill, Cheltenham. 


ORCHESTER—KING’S ARMS HOTEL, Centre 
for Hardy’s Wessex. Every modern comfort. 
Private ‘suite. 45 bedrooms. Close to famous CAME 
DOWN Golf Links. Special terms for golfers (Fri. vo 
Mon., £2 10s. 6d. inclusive of green fees). “Phone: 98, 





inclusive. 





I ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms. Suites, 26 new 

rooms (h. and ¢c. water and radiator). Orchestra, A.A., 

R.A.C. Guide from J. 'T. CULLEY, Manager. 
DROITWICH BRINE BATHS for Kheunmatism. 


postcard to C, 


GOOD LIVING 


By all means “see Naples and die” tf 
you wish. If, however, you want to live, 
Because at Buxton. you 
You enjoy yourself; you feel Hydro. For health, comfort and pleasure. 270 
well; you get sixty good minutes out of 


It is partly because of the Buxton air. 
Partly because Buxton is such a healthy 
place in every way. Partly because there 
is so much to tempt you out of doors in 
the way of walks, games or motor runs. 


Parily, too, because we have had long 
experience of the Buxton Hydro Hotel in 
studying good living and creature com- 
Orchestra. Telephone: 4 and 474. forts. You will find hot and cold water 
in your bedroom for instance, and a staff 
that takes a personal interest in your 
We have won a repu- 
tation for being a very comfortable place 
—and we mean to keep it. 


We are equally pleased to see you at the 
Buxton Hydro Hotcl for a week-end, @ 
week, ora month. You can have a sam- 
ple week-end, 30/-, from Saturday dinner g 
and dance to Monday morning breakfast 


BUXTON 
HYDRO HOTEL 


Let us know when you think of coming. A 
W. Bosworth, Director and 
Manager, will have his personal attention. 


particular wants. 


with bath. ’Phone 290. 





ia re ees & GOLFERS’ PRI- 
VATE HOTEL. Golfing Week-ends. Amidst pine 
clad Surrey hills. Comf. Appointed R.A.C. ‘Phone’ 4, 





ATLOCK—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 


Bedrooms ; those with h. & c. from 15s. per day, inclug- 
ive, others at lower rates. Prospectus free. 


URREY TRUST INNS for excellent country 

quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey.— 

Apply for list, stating requirements to SECRETARY, 68 
High Street, Guildford. 


6 gga eee, DHOTEL. On Sea Front. First 
class. 200 rooms iitted with h. and c. water Suites& 

rooms with baths. Garage. Philip Brown's“ Revellers" 

Dance Band (of Broadcasting fame) for Easter. 


ee HOTEL. Daddy Hole Plain, 
Fully Licensed. First-class. 200 feet above sea 
A.A. and R.A.C. Tel.: Hydrotel. 'Phone: 2207. 


YORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. Aa 
ideally situated perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For illustrated Tariff apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655. 


VOTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart, 
1st class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hun 

















shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar.’Phone:Totnes L 
INCHESTER.—ROYAL Hotel. Catrl.but secluded, 
Heating throughout. Nearest College. ’Phone 3L 
EFORMED INNS, 


Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


TD. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., ST. GEORGE’S House, 193 REGEN? 
Street, W.1. 


























bs ier to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1%. 





ee on 6 ae PRIVATE HOTEL. 
Facing sea. Nr.pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms. 
English chef. Winter terms from 2} gns. ‘Phone 311, 








ARROGATE.—THE CAIRN, first class. Accom- | 5s. 6d. day, or 30s. we 
modation 300. Write for Illustrated Tariff. 





George’s Square, 8.W.1. Room and Brea 
With dinner, 6s. 6d., of 





2 guineas weekly. 











Regd. 


Destroys MOTH, 





“DYMUTH” veieser 
SILVERFIS 


From Chemists and Household Stores Everywhere. 





and all pests that prey on_ clothes, 
upholstery, books, etc. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 





, 
RATES. 
qwo Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the 
equivalent to a line charged as a line. Vouchers sent 
only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
Series discounts; 24% -y 6 insertions; 5% for 13; 
74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach 
the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Sower Street, London, W.C.1, 
with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tues- 
day of each week. 
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PERSONAL 


VERSEA SETTLEMENT.—Ofiicers of the Forces, 
Civil Servants and others of moderate means 
wishing on retirement to scttle in the Dominions or 
Colonies, are offered the free and voluntary service of 
the Over-Seas League Information Bureau, 4 Park 
Place, St. James’ Street, London, 8.W. 1. 


M\HE KIPLING SOCIETY desire to have as GUESTS 

at the Fourth ANNUAL LUNCHEON on June 
lith those men who were CONTEMPORARIES of 
RUDYARD KIPLING at WESTWARD HO! during 
the years 1878-82, or at least to hear from them on that 
occasion if unable to be present. Please communicate 
on this matter (or re Membership of the Society) with 
the Hon. Sec., Col. Bailey, 34 Cromwell Crescent, London, 
S.W. (Ref. S.). 














PARTNERSHIPS, &c. 





er ER (active), able to invest £5,000 to £10,000, 
wanted for old-established Flour Milling business. 
Principals only.—Box No. 1613, Spectator Office. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 





SSOCIATE PROFESSOR in French, Queen’s Univer- 

1 sity, Kingston, Canada, wanted September, 1930 

Salary, $3,000 or upwards, according to qualifications. 

Travelling allowance. Applications, endorsed ** Univer- 

sity,” with testimonials, to be sent to Canadian Trade 

Commissioner, Century Building, Liverpool, before 
May 15th. 


eee EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
SAWSTON VILLAGE COLLEGE. 


Applications are invited for the post of WARDEN 
tf the College which will include the Senior School of 
the area. Applicants must be teachers qualified for 
recognition by the Board of Education as Certificated 
Teachers. 

Forms of application, with particulars of the post 
and salary, will be forwarded, on receipt of a stamped 
addressed envelope, by the Education Secretary, County 
Hall, Cambridge. 

29th April, 1930. 








gener ITALIAN LADY, 23, wishing to im- 

provein English language, seeks post in good family 
or private school as teacher or governess. Perfect French 
and German, learnt in those countries ; accomplished in 
home duties; used to children. Highest references. 
Nominal salary—Box 20, C. J. Walkers, 24 Coleman 
Street, E.C. 2, 





| | eeeumacenshe OF ALLAHABAD, 


Applications are invited for the CHAIR OF ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE in the University of 
Allahabad. The Professor as Head of the Department of 
English is responsible for the organization of the teaching 
of the different courses in his subject. His own teaching 
will be mainly with postgraduate students, but he will 
be required generally to stimulate the study of English 
Literature in the University and should be able to 
guide research up to the doctorate stage. He must 
possess high academic qualifications, have had University 
teaching experience for at least five years and have 
established a reputation for scholarship, research and 
teaching ability in the subject of English. The pay 
will be on the scale of Rs. 8300—50—1,250 P.M.; but 
an overseas allowance of Rs. 225/- P.M. will be given 
to a candidate recruited from outside India, if he 
Possesses exceptionally high qualifications and experi- 
ence. The appointment will be permanent if the candidate 
be contirmed after a period of three years on probation. 
From the date of appointment he will be entitled to 
the benefit of the University Provident Fund to which 
he will be required to contribute at the rate of 8 per 
cent. of his salary, the University contributing an 
equal amount. The appointment will date from the 
day he takes up his duties in Allahabad which should 
be not later than the end of October, 1930. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, teaching and 
research experience accompanied by copies of recent 
testimonials should reach THE REGISTRAR, UNI- 
VERSITY OF ALLAHABAD, U.P., INDIA, by 
June 15th, 1930. Copies of publications also may be sent. 

J. M. DAVID, Registrar. 








LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


FOR EDUCATED GIRIS. 

Careful Modern Training, culminating in First-class 
POSTS on Completion. No Waiting. 

Four EXHIBITIONS Granted Annually to help 
clever girls. Please ask for details. 

MODERN LANGUAGES, French, German, and 
Spanish, and the SHORTHAND of each language 
aught Commercially. 


MISS MILDRED RANSOM, 


BANK CHAMBERS, 197 EDGWARE ROAD, W, 2. 
Paddington 6302, 








Y mena BONAR LAW COLLEGE. 
CONFERENCE COURSE TEN 
on 
EMPIRE TRADE, 


FRIDAY, JUNE 6TH, to TUESDAY, JUNE 10TH 
(Whitsun Week-end.) 
LECTURES : 
The Economic Geo- (Rt. Hon. Sir Halford Mac- 
graphy of the Empire kinder, P.C. (Chairman, 
Imperial Economic Com- 


mittee). 
Methods of Imperial Co- f Rt. Hon. Sir Halford Mac- 
operation kinder, P.C. 
Economic Aspects of { W. A. 8. Hewins, M.A. (for- 
Empire Trade t merly : Under-Secretary of 
™ Trad an State for Colonies). 
impire Trade and Native — > 
Races in East Africa }.A. 4. Somerville, MP. 
Native States of India (L. F. Rushbrook’ Williams, 
and Their Problems C.B.E. (Foreign Minister of 
Patiala), 
—— Asay the Dr. L. Haden Guest, M.C, 
Empire Capital Move- (Sir Basil Blackett, K.C.B., 
ments K.C.S.1. (formerly Con- 
troller of Finance, Treasury) 
Cecil Rhodes and Empire { Professor Basil Williams (Pro- 
Trade fessor of History, Edinburgh 
University). 
Fee, including Board - £2. 
Similar Residential Courses (week-end, week and 
fortnight in duration) throughout Summer in comfortable 
country house with lovely grounds, tennis, cricket, 
swimming, golf, &c. For particulars apply Sir Reginald 
Hoskins, Ashridge, Berkhamsted, Herts. 





GUARANTEED POSITION.—Kensington College 

gives a written guarantee to provide a good salaried 
gga p on completion of Secretarialand Business Train- 
ng. Languages and foreign shorthand a speciality. 
Postal vourses available—Prospectus from Mr. M. 38. 
Mumford, Kensington College, Bishop’s Road, London, 
W.2. Telephone: Paddington 9046. 





UTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, Chelsea, London, 8.W.3. (Day and Resi- 
dential..—Founded specially to train boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works’ experi- 
ence with training in administration. Appointments 
for qualitied students. Candidates will be accepted for 
Probationary Term. Syllabus trom HEADMASTER, 





YAREERS FOR EDUCATED PUPILS.—Training for 
all branches of the secretarial, journalistic and ad- 
ministrative professions. Languages. A few vacancies 
which quality for first-class appointinents.—Central 
Employment Bureau, 54 Russell square, W.C. 1. 











SOCIETY FOR UNITED PRAYER FOR 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TOANIMALS 
ESPECIALLY WITH REGARD TO VIVISECTION 
THE THIRTY-NINTH (Interdenominational). 


ANNUAL MEETING 
will take place on THURSDAY NEXT, MAY 8th at 
CAXTON HALL, WESTMINSTER, at 2.30 p.m. 
Chairman: The Right. Rev. Bishop HERFORD. 
Meeting for Prayer 2.30 p.m. 
Chairman’s Address at 3 p.m. Addresses by Dr. 
HORATIO MATTHEWS and Or. AGNES 
ESTCOURT OSWALD, followed by Questions and 
Discussion if time allows. 
Adoption of Report and Balance Sheet. Election 
of Executive Council and Officers. 
Collection. Tea after Meeting. 

















NGLO-GERMAN ACADEMIC BOARD. 


A number of Research Studentships tenable at one of 
the following German Universities, Bonn, Cologne, Ham- 
burg, Kiel, Munster, Munich, will be awarded by the 
Board during the month of June. The Studentships will 
entitle the holders to free tuition and either free main 
tenance at a Students’ Hostel or an allowance of 200 
Marks a month. 

Candidates, who should be Graduates of an English 
University, must submit their applications through the 
Vice Chancellor of their University—except in the case 
of Oxford, Cambridge and London. 

Applications should reach the offices of the Board 
(16 Russell Square, London, W.C. 1) by May 30th. 





OMEN’S PEACE CRUSADE.—Conference on 
WORLD DISARMAMENT, Monday and Tues- 
day, May 12th and 13th, in the Caxton Hall, Westminster. 
Public Meeting, May 12th, at 8 p.m., in the Queen’s Hall. 
Speakers from U.S., France, Germany, Italy and Great 
Britain, including Lady Acland, Mr. P. J. Noel Baker, 
M.P., Dr. Leslie Burgin, M.P., Viscount Cecil, Mrs. F. A. 
Keynes, Mr. 8. K. Ratcliffe and Mr. A. J. Toynbee. 
Tickets and information from : 
SECRETARY, W.P.C., 55 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 





lah igi | OF LONDON. 

A Tecture on “SOME _ ADMINISTRATIVE 
DIFFICULTIES OF MECHANIZATION ” will be 
given by Colonel D. C.. CAMERON, O.B.E., at the 
LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS - (Houghton 
Street, Aldwych, W.C.2) on MONDAY, MAY 12th, 
at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be taken by General Sir 
Robert Whigham, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.8.0. (G.0.C.-in- 
Chief, Eastern Command). 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, 








Principal. 








TNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


PIONEER UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LECTURES 
on 
“ENGLISH FICTION: yeaa AND TO-DAY” 


y 
DR. A. COMPTON-RICKETT, M.A. 
At GRESHAM COLLEGE, Basinghall Street, E.C.2, 
on MONDAY EVENINGS, 
May 12th, 6.15 p.m.—The Art of the Short Story. 
» 19th, 6.15 p.m.—The Development of the Novel 
frem Elizabethan Times to the 
Close of the Victorian Era. 
» 26th, 7.30 p.m.—Algernon Blackwood. 
June 2nd, 6.15 p.m.~~Arnold Bennett. 
Fee for the series cf Four Lectures, 2s. 
Admission to Single Lectures, 1s, 
Full particulars of the above and other Lectures maf 
be obtained from th> University Extension Registrar 
( we 8), University of London, South Kensington, 





YROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE. COL- 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE 
S.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman, 
C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. E. 
Lawrence.—For information concerning Scholarships, 
Loan Fund, and Grant from the Board of Education, 
apply to the SECRETARY, 


g p77 tsaRes OF 





LONDON. 


A Lecture on “THE DEFENCE OF THE CIVIL 
POPULATION IN FUTURE WARS” will be given by 
Captain ©. Thorne, M.C. (3rd Carabiniers), at KING’S 
COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, W.C. 2),0n MONDAY, 
MAY 5th, at 5.30 p.m. ‘The Chair will be taken by 
Colonel Sir Vernon Kell, K.8.E. 

A Course of Six Lectures on “ PICTURES OF THE 
GREAT PROLHETS FROM AMOS TO JEREMIAH ” 
will be given (1a wnglish) by Professor Dr. KARL 
BUDDE (Professor of Old Testament Theology in the 
University of Marburg), at KING’S COLLEGE, LON- 
DON (Strand, W.C. 2), on MAY Sth, 7th, 8th, 9th, 12th 
and 13th, at 5.30 p.m. At the first Lecture the Chair 
will be taken by the Rev, H. Wheeler Robinson, D.D., 
M.A., Principal of Regent’s Park College. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, Principal. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


RDINGLY COLLEGE, SUSSEX .— Entrance 

Scholarship Examination June 3rd, 4th and 5th, 

for Boys under 14 years of age on June Ist.—Particulars 
from the HEADMASTER, 


| haleaiaadeainas SCHOOL, Nr. BANBURY, 








About six Scholarships having an aggregate value of 
£150 will be offered for competition on May 27th, 28th, 
1930. Candidates must be between the ages of 12 and 
14 on May 27th. Preliminary examination at Prepara- 
tory School. Syllabus from HEAD-MASTER, All 
Saints’ School, Bloxham, Nr. Banbury. 


ero COLLEGE.—Twelve Scholarships 
/ and Exhibitions (not open to members of College 
or Junior School). These inctude five of £80 ewes 
to £100 for special merit); “James of Hereford ”’ 
Scholarship of £35 for boys born or brought up in Here- 
fordshire. Also R.A.M.C. Scholarship of £50 (preference 
to sons of Fallen Officers). Awards made for all-round 
excellence, or special proficiency in any main subject, 
including Music. Preliminary Examination (at Candi- 
dates’ own schools), Monday and Tuesday, May 19th 
and 20th, 1930. Final Examination (at Cheltenham), 
Tuesday and Wednesday, May 27th and 28th, 1930.— 
Apply Bursar, Cheltenham College. 


VLIFTON COLLEGE, 








Classical, Mathematical, Modern Language and Music 
Scholarships, value from £25 to £100-per year. Examina- 
tion at end of May.—Particulars from the Secretary, 
Clifton College, Bristol. 


URHAM SCHOOL.—The examination for King’s 
Scholarships, ranging in annual value from £20 
to £70, will begin at 9 a.m. on Tuesday, May 27th. 
Candidates must be under 14 on July Ist following the 
examination. Application Forms to be filled up and 
sent to the Chapter Clerk, the College, Durham, on or 
before May 13th.—For further particulars apply to 
Canon R. D. BUDWORTH, Headmaster, 
ScHooL Housk, DURHAM. 


TFXAUNTON SCHOOL, ‘Taunton.—Five Entrance 

Scholarships, value £40 per annum, will be offered 
for competition on June 3rd and 4th, 1930. All details 
from the Head- Master. 


| ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An 

examination will be held on June 10th, lith and 
12th for three Scholarships of £40, £35 and £30,—For 
particulars apply to the HEAD Master, 


J LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING—Scholar- 
4 ships.—An examination for several Scholarships 
open to members of the Society of Friends and others 
will take place in February next. Leighton Park is a 
public school under the management of the Society of 
Friends. For full particulars and entry forms for these 
scholarships apply to the Head-Master. 


FFICIAL.— Public Schools Year Book, 41st Edition 
8) “ PREP.” and PUBLIC SCHOOLS, TUTORS, 
CAREERS, and PROSPECTS. 11s. 3d. post free— 
DEANE, 31, Museum Street, W.C. 


YUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, near Maidstone, 
Kent. Founded 1576.. One’or more scholarships 
of the value of £105 a year, one or more of the value of 
£30 a year, and a Clothworkers Company’s Exhibition 
of £30 a year will be awarded in o> x 
particulars apply to the Rev. W. W. Holdgate, M.A., 
Headmaster at the School, or to the Clerk, 53, Palac¢ 
Street, Westminster, 3,W. 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


(continued ). 
M ILL 


An examination will be held on May 22nd, 23rd and 
24th, 1930, when several Entrance Scholarships will 
be offered for competition to candidates. who -will be 
under 14 years of age on 1st October next. Two 
Scholarships are offered of the value of £80 per annum 
which may be increased under special circumstances to 
f maximum of £100 per annum, according to (1) the 
financial position of the boy’s parents, (2) the standard 
of the boy’s attainments. 

Candidates who do not win Scholarships may be 
accepted for admission to the School without further 
examination, provided that their work is of sutlicient 
merit. 

For further information and ew ' forms, apply 
to the BURSAR, Mill Hill Schoot, N.V 





HILL SCHOOL, N.W.7 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





BOARD RESIDENCE 





CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
TUTORS for ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an -up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and. Tutors.in this COUNTRY 
and on the: CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 

The age of the pupil, district, preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J.& J. PATON, we Ry Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E ‘C.4, Tel. : Mansion House 5053. 


¥CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
kK advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of .fees, &e.) to Messrs. Truman w 
Knightley, Ltd., Schclastic Agents, 61: Vonduit Street, 
London, W. 1. ” Telephone : Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of “ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to 
Schools in existence. : Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d 








AT. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Fully 
bt  equipped Public School on a splendid site of 60 
xeres, overlooking the City. Very healthy situation. 
Separate Junior School. Preparation for Universities, 
Army, &c. For prospectus write to Rev. Canon W. F. 
Burnside, M.A., Head-Master. 





FI\RENT COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE, with its Pre- 

paratory School, Bramcote Hall, Notts.—Less 
expensive Public School with up-to-date equipment 
and organization. 200 boys. Up to 6 Scholarships 


offered in June of £35 p.a., increasable to £70; also 
Exhibitions. Dowbiggen and Holroyd exhibitions 


open to sons of clergy only. Copies of past papers can 
be had on application to the Bursar. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


iss ERLAND.—-LAUSANNE, LUTRY 
K CHATEAU BIENVENUE. First-class finishing, 
school for girls. Languages, Music, Art, Domestic Science. 
Summer holidays and ‘winter sports in the Alps. Escort 
from and to London.—Principal : Melle Rufer. 











PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


| 

+ er ae for public school girls working in London 
J -students or others.—A few good bed-sitting. 
rooms available-in St. Francis College for the Summer 
Term. Very comfortable house with good garden, High, 
healthy position ; easily accessible from London (19 
minutes by train to Marylebone). Terms from 2 guineas 
a week inclusive. Special terms for those engaged in 
social work.—Apply, Miss Preston, -St. Francis College, 











Sudbury, Middlesex. Tel. : Harrow 2834. 
FOR THE TABLE, &c. 
10-12 Ib. 1s, 24, 


} ACON, choice streak, boneless, 
per lb, Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 Ib., 1s. 3d. per Ib, 
Smoked or pale dried. © All rail paid. ~ Full price list > 

post free.-—E. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol, 


[ ARGEST Turkeys 18s. ea., best Chickens 10s. pair, 
4 prime boiling Fowls 7s. pair, trussed ; 36 Fern roots 
with moss, 3s. 6d. All post paid.—Norah Donoghue, 
The Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 


IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, old Gold and 
Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vulcanite), &c. Any condition; large or, 
small quantities ; cash at once; goods returned if offer * 
not satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the kind 
in the world.—BENTLEY & CO., 10 Woodstock St., 
Oxford St., London , W. 1 (facing Marshall & Snelgrove), f 











)} LOCUTION.—Mr. Chas. Seymour gives _ private 
44 lessons on How to Speak successfully a 
Bar, Banquet). Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.C. 2 


PEAKING VOICE TRAINED.-—-Tone, Clear Articu- 
lation valso Public Speaking, Preparation and Effec- 
tive Delivery, with Fluency, Contidence; Private Lessons. 

R._E. Besant, 115 Gower Street, W.C.1, Mus. 2843, 








TAILORING 


barra CURRALL, world’s leading Turnclothes 

specialist. Lounge, Double-breasted or Plus-lour 
Suit, from 50s., turned and beautifully retailored “ Just 
Like New.” Don’t worry, send garments and leave 
rest to me.—6 Broadway, Ludgate Hill. Central 1816, ° 








NELIXSTOWE LADIES COLLEGE, Cobboids Point, 
Felixstowe. 

An examination will be held on July 3rd and “4th for 
awarding six entrance scholarships and two music 
scholarships (varying from £60-£30). 

Candidates should be between twelve and fifteen years 
of age. Girls over fifteen may compete but a higher 
standard of work is expected. 

Full particulars on application to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS, Last day for returning forms -MAY ist. 





IGHFIELD, 
Principal, 
School for Girls. 


OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Miss WALLIS. Private Residential 
Tele. “ Watiord 616.” 





5 gd PARK, 
8US 


SCHOOL FOR 


A Gee MOUNT COLLEGE, 
j THREE BRIDGES, 


A FREE CHURCH “BOARDING 
GIRLS. 
(Founded 1871.) 
Head-Mistress: Mrs. D. M. HENMAN, M.A. 
Yor details of fees, enitrance scholarships, &c., apply 
to Head-Mistress, or School Secretary, Rev. A. G, ae 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Strect, London, 1. 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


EFFICIENT Typing of every description promptly exe- 
‘4° cuted by expert. 12 yrs’ exp.- 10d. per 1,000, Carbon 
3d.—Mrs. Dudtey, 4 Buccleuch Cottages, ‘Springhill, ‘ES5 


-EARN -to write. Articles .and Stories ;. make spare 
4 hours profitable; _booklet free—REGENT IN- 
STITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W. 8. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





BE SAUTIFY your interior walls with Walipax. Better 
than wallpaper or distemper. Booklet, colours, &c. e 
post free.—S. Wills & Co., Ltd., 22 Castle Green, Bristol. 
London showrms., : Monomark House, 98 High Holborn. 


| pron SALE.—JIG-SAW PUZZLES, 
various sizes ; 2s. €d. per 100 pieces. 
Rev. W. D. THOMPSON, Sedbergh. 





newly” cut, 
List free.— 





| ITERARY.Typewritingcarefully &promptiyexecuted, 
4 Mss. 1s. per 1,000avords. Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000. 
Miss N. Melarlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea, 


ONA STUART, -Literary Typist. 
Ht AUTHORS’. MSS. 1s. per 1,600. words. 
including paper and carbon copy. 
14 Frewin Rd., mW andsworth Common, London, S 


R ONALD MASSEY, Literary. Agent. < Good -stories, 
&c., required, Send stamp ‘for prospectus? to— 
RONAL D MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London) S.Wy 1. 
£25 »( A YEAR WRITING Stories and Articles one 
L.C-A. pupil carns—others £9 per week; £34 


per month, Why not Hearn thisfaseinating hobby by post ? 
nand “ GuideS ” free from London College 





.W. 18. 











BRANDON’S, BRISTOL, 
(CLERGY DAUGH"' TERS’ SCHOOL.) 
Founded 1831. 


The Rev. W. 
M. ‘ALMOND, 


~ tT. 


Hon. Secretary : 
Headmistress : Miss E. 


8. HAZLEDINE, M.A.,Oxon. 
M.A., Oxon. 


FEES: 
Non-Foundationers (Daughters of Clergy or Laity) £120 
per annum, 
Youndationers (Daughters of Clergy only) £70 to £73 
per annum, 
ONE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP £35 ~% open to 
Daughters of Clergy only, awarded in Mar 
ONE ANNUAL “GAMBLE UNIV ERSIT Y _SCHO- 
LARSHIP,”’ £50 p.a. for 3 years. 
A few BURSARIES for those in need of _ financial 
assistance. 
Apply 


HEADMISTRESS for full particulars. 





YT, DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON.—; 


SCHOOL FOR GIKLS (5-18) (Hnglish Church), 
Recognized by Board of Education. Warm ciimate, sea 
bathing, good food. Fees: Boarders from £75, Day 





scholars irom £10.—Apply Sister Superior. 

SS MONICA’S SCHOOL, TADWORTH, SURREY. 
Six Entrance Scholarships, varying in value from 

£100 to £40 will be offered next June. Candidates must 

be over 12 and under 14 on June 30th.-- Successful 

candidates will enter the school in September, 1930. 


Prospectus and full particulars on application to the | f 


Headmistress. Last day 
May 10th. 


for returning entry forms 





TY{HE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 

SCHVOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate stall ; prepara- 
tion for academic and music examinations ; - extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
swimming; excellent health record -; . individual care, 
Scholarships available.—Apply, the PRINCIPA Ls. 








S8SO1 
of Authorship, 37 (8) Albemarle _— W.1—the school 
with a GUARANTEE of SUCCESS 





1OOD HEALTH .—How attained and retained to old 
age, set forth in my treatise, sent post frec.—S, 
Holloway, F.S.Sc., 85 King Charles Road, Surbiton. 


AVE you Cockroaches ? Then buy “ Blattis * Union 
Cockroach Paste. Universally and successfully 
used-in all parts of.the Globe. Extermination Guaran- 





teed. From Chemists, Boots’ Branches, or sole makers, 
Howarth, 473 Crookesmoor, Shettield. Tins 1s. 44d., 
2s. 6d.; 4s. 6d., post free. 





H*} E you anything to scll? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Ottices, 
99-Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance, 
by Tuesday of each. week. . Discounts 723% for 6 
insertions ; 5% for 13; 73% for 26; and 10% for 52. 





SWISS RESORTS 


™ ENEVA.—CARLTON HOTEL. 
¥ Terms. Park. Tennis. Garage. 





‘Every Cmfrt. Mod. 
Ideal for Holidays. 





if UCERNE. HOTEL BEAU-RIVAGE. On Lake. 1st 
4 cl. id:, emf: ‘Incl. ters. fr, 12s. 6d. Cs Giger, propr. 


| UCERNE:—HOTEL CECIL. .Opp. Kursaal., Mod. 
4 comfort.. Dancing. Rooms from 5fr. Pens. fr. 14 fr. 





AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated, 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
free.—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1, 


iF OVERS OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy “ BIZIM” 
4 Cigarettes; delight of the connoisseur. Tobacco 
matured by nature only; 68. 3d. per 100, i free, 
plain. or ,cork-tipped ; 500 for 30s. 9d.; 1,000 for 
£2173. 6d. ; send order and reinittance to the manu- 
facturers of choice, rare, tine Tobaccos.—J. J. FREEMAN 
&* CO.,* LTD.,' 90 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. 








ONTREUX.’SUISSE MAJESTIC.~The most-comt. 
1 hotel, in best sit. Pens. from 15 francs. 


\PIEZ.—({Lake Thun), STRAND HOTEL, BEL- 
K VEDERE., + The ;Favourtte Hotel for. . prolonged 
sojourn with quict — near beach, _ Tennis. Every 
comfort. : “4 


rP\HUN, HOTEL VICTORIA BAUMGARTEN, Comf. 
English Family Hotel ; quiet es —_ park; 
Kursaal, Terms from 93. ; 














BOARD RESIDENCE (FOREIGN) | 


‘MID dovely scenery, in a beautiful house, with’ large 
f% _ estate. comprising wooded ‘ hills ‘and - lakes,” 
German ‘lady (who speaks’ English) reéeives quia Xat 
moderate terms. “English references.—Frau Sénksen, 
Steinberg, Plin, Holstein, Germany, 


OLLAND HOUSE, THE © HAGUH, HOLLAND, 

overlooking the famous ‘‘ House in the Woods.” 

8s. per day, inclusive.—Write : Secretary, * LE BUREAU 

HOLUANDAIS,” 784 Bezuidenhout 78A,* The Hague, for 
free copy prospectus. ‘ 








I 


‘personally for you by expert knitters in the famous “ lair 


Ret Harris & Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat 
free. James St. Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway,Scotland 
EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, &c, 

Also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand- knitted 





Isle.”’ :- Patterns from the real soft, cosy, native wools. 
At Shetland prices ; FAR LESS 'T HAN SHOP PRICES. 
Send postcard for Illustrated Booklet and Price List to 
$.264; Wa. D. Joun ON, Mid-Yell, Shetlands, 


YOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
coloured Pottery; beautiful colouring ; big proits. 
—Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “8,” Lindticeld, Sussex. 


TONE for Gardens.—Write for folder to Ashton 
« Holmes, Ltd. Pennine Quarries, Macclestield. 


ey UNDERWEAR AT MAKER’S PRICES, 
“Light, -elastic, healthful, comfortable Woven 
Saderweae, at well below shop prices. Write for Illus, 
Catalogue and free patterns of ‘* B. P.”” Underwear, ono 
of: Britain’s finest brands, sold only DIRKCT-by-post 
from the Makers. Ladies’ Summerweight Compies, 
3s. 11d. to 16s. 11d. ; Men’s Vests or Pants, 3s. 3d. to 9s. 
Pure- wool, or mixtures. . Guaranteed unshrinkable. 
Satisfaction or money back. Send postcard to Birkett & 














Phillips, Ltd, (Dept. 8), Union Road, Nottingham. 














‘Dry M 


THE best 
Appetiser. 


IF you desire QUALITY, insist on Shippers’ Label. 


” BE FASHIONABLE. DRINK “MADEIRA.” 


Your Grandfathers drank it. 





THEY knew what was good. at DESSERT. 









Your Dinner Party 
is incomplete 
without a glass 
of MADEIRA 











Saturday, May 3, 
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